[The  following  Hiftorical  Sketch  of  the  abettors  here  have  deferibed  him,  nor 
Life  of  the  celebrated  American  Com-  fo  mean  and  worthlcfs  as  he  is  fet  down 
mander,  is  written  with  fiich  apparent  to  be  by  Iws  enemies. 

Authenticity  and  Candour,  by  one  who  Mr  George  Wafhington  was  the  fe- 
feems  to  have  an  intimate  Knowledge  of  cond  I’on  of  a  planter  in  Virginia,  whole 
his  Subjedt,  that  we  prefume  it  will  be  fituation  and  circumftances  in  life  were 
entertaining  and  inftrudfivc  to  moft  of  fuchasmighthaverankedhimwiththatre- 
our  Readers  ;  we  could  not,  therefore,  fpedlable  clafsof  menhere  called  the  Yeo- 
with-hold  from  them  fuch  a  curious  manry.  His  mother  is  IJill  living,  and  fo 
Defeription  of  a  Perfon  who  makes  a  arc  three  brothers  and  one  filler,  all  mar- 
dillinguilhed  Figure  in  the  political  riedand  dcccntlyfettled  in  their  native  co- 
Syftem  of  the  Globe,  and  is  like  to  lony  as  planters.  By  the  death  of  his  elder 
hold  the  fame  rank  in  future  records  of  brother,  Mr  Lawrence  Walhington,  who 
Hillorians.]  was  a  captain  in  the  American  troops 

raifed  for  t!ie  expedition  againft  Cartlia- 
Sketch  of  the 'Livz  o/*  General  gena,  and  afterwards  incorporated  with 
Washington.  the  regulars,  he  fucceeded  to  the  pater¬ 

nal  eftate^ 

IT  is  fcldom  the  lot  of  men,  whom  ei-  A  late  celebrated  patriot,  whofe  afler- 
ther  birth  or  accident  has  raifed  to  tions  were  more  remarkable  for  the  con- 
fingularly  confpicuoiis  llations,  to  be  fidtnee  with  which  they  were  delivered 
fpoken  of  as  they  are  :  Both  their  virtues  than  for  their  accuracy  or  truth,  faid,  in 
and  therr  vices  arc  beheld  through  a  parliament,  that  Mr  Walhington  was  an 
magnifying- glafs,  and,  of  courfc,  both  independent  gentleman  of  5000I.  per  an- 
are  exaggerated.  This  has  very  emi-  niim,  clear  ellate.  Many  fuch  things  are 
nently  been  the  cafe  with  refpe6t  to  the  faid.  1  affirm,  notwitbllanding,  and  thi# 
rebel  commander  in  chief,  Mr  Walhing-  from  an  exader  information  than  any  pa- 
ton,  whom  I  happen  to  know  well,  and  triotic  peer  can  have  had,  that,  exclufive 
whom  I  venture  to  affirm  to  be  neither  of  his  wife’s  jointure,  he  never  was  worth 
fo  great  and  extraordinary  a  man  as  liis  iool.  ftcrling  per  annum.  It  is  not  ufual 
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in  Ihit  country  to  eftimate  men’s  for¬ 
tunes  by  their  annual  incomes  ;  in  fadt, 

O  A’inj^  to  many  circumllanccs  not  ncccf- 
fary  here  to  recitCi  it  is  hardly  polTiblc 
this  (hould  be  done  with  any  prccilion. 

I  again  affirm,  however,  that  this  join 
ture  cftate,  even  under  nis  excellent  ma¬ 
nagement,  never  was,  one  year  with  ano¬ 
ther,  worth  500I.  per  annum.  There  are 
a  hundred  men  in  Virginia  who  have 
better  eftates  than  Mr  Waffiington  ;  1 
might  have  f.ii«l  five  hundred.  At  his 
firlt  felting  out  in  life,  and  before  the 
death  of  his  brother,  he  was  furveyor  of 
the  county  of  Orangey  an  appointment 
attended  with  a  good  deal  of  not  the 
mod  honourable  duty,  and  but  little  pro¬ 
fit.  I  ihould  imagine  it  might  then  (for 
then  it  was  alinoft  a  fionticr  county, 
and,  of  conrfe,  there  was  more  furveying 
to  do)  bring  him  in  three  or  fourfeore 
pounds  a-year.  Having  been  nfed  to 
the  woods,  and  being  a  youth  of  great 
fobriety,  diligence,  and  fidelity,  on  the 
iirft  encroachments  of  the  French,  previ¬ 
ous  to  the  lad  war,  he  was  appointed,  by 
the  atfembly  of  Virginia,  to  go  out  to  en¬ 
quire  into,  and  make  a  report  of  the  true 
llate  of  the  calc.  lie  publiQied  his  jour¬ 
nal,  which  did  credit,  at  lead,  to  his  cha- 
radter  for  care  and  induftry.  His  ap¬ 
pointment,  foon  after,  to  the  command 
of  one  of  the  provincial  regiments,  and  his 
very  decent  condudl  in command, 
arc  fadts  of  fufficient  notoriety.  One 
circumdance,  perhaps,  not  fo  generally 
known,  may  be  mentioned,  becaufc  I 
think  it  not  only  indicative,  in  Ibme  de- 
'gree,  of  his  military  oipacity,  but  omi¬ 
nous  of  his  future  military  fortunes.  The 
very  fird  engagement 'in  which  he  was 
ever  concerned,  was  ag^ind  his  own 
‘Countrymen.  He  unexpectedly  fell  in, 
in  the  woods,  with  a  party  of  the  other 
Virginia  regiment  in  the  night,  and  fifty 
men  were  killed  before  the  midakc  was 
found  out.  The  blame  was  laid  (and 
poffibly  with  great  jultnefs)  on  the  dark- 
nefsof  the  Right.  (It  is  remarkable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  fame  misfortune  bcfel  him 
in  his  lad  action  at  German-town  :  the 
blame  was  then  alfo  laid  on  the  darknefs 
occalioncd  by  a  thick  fog.) 

Before  the  war  was  over,  Mr  Waffiington 
refigned,  urged  thereto  by  the  lady,  wi¬ 
dow  of  Mr  Cuftis,  whom  he  then  married, 
End  .which  certainly  was  an  advantageous 
match.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  he 
was  not  then  much  liked  in  the  army; 
bit  it  is  not  lefs  truC)  that  no  vgry  good 


rcafons  were  ever  given  for  his  being  Jij. 
liked.  I  attribute  it  (and  I  hope  I  may 
allowed  to  have  fome  i^^ctenfums  to 
of  it,  having  ferved  with  him  in  th  it  very 
campaign)  to  his  being  a  tolerably  drid 
difciplinarian,  a  fyfttm  which  ilbfuiicc} 
with  the  impatient  fpirits  of  Iiic  head. 
Ibong  countrymen,  who  are  but  little 
iifed  to  redraint.  Method  and  txadlncb 
arc  the  forte  of  his  charadler  ;  he  gave  a 
Arong  proof  of  this  in  the  lad  Icivice, 
He  is  not  a  generous,  but  a  jud  man; 
and  having,  from  fome  idea  of  pro7;riety, 
made  it  a  point  neither  to  gain  uor  lofc, 
as  an  individual,  in  the  war,  he  kept  to 
his  purpofe,  and  left  the  fcrvice,  wiilumt 
either  owing  a  ffiillings  or  being  a  fiiil. 
ling  richer  for  it. 

Since  his  icfignation  he  has  lived  en- 
tircly  as  a  country  gentleman,  didinguilli- 
ed  chidly  by  his  ikdl  and  induftry  in 
improvements  in  agriculture.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Houfe  of  Burgefies:  rc- 
fpedable,  but  not  ffiining.  At  the  time 
of  the  Stamp  Adt,  and  during  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  prefent  troubles,  he 
took  inch  a  part  only  as  mod  of  his  com¬ 
peers  did;  fave  only,  that  being  more 
induftrious  than  mod  of  them,  he  carried 
the  fcheme  of  manufadluring  to  a  greater 
height  than  almoft  any  other  man.— 
When  it  was  determined  by  fome  reftlefs 
men  in  the  Northern  Colonies  to  raife  an 
army,  they  foon  forefaw  that  it  would 
be  impofliblc  to  effedt  this  without  the 
concurrence  of  their  Southern  Fellow- 
Colonics:  They  fixed  tlieir  eyes,  in  p.ii- 
ticular,  on  Virginia  ;  whioh,  paving  long 
been  called  his  Majefty’s  ancient  do¬ 
minion,”  the  people,  naturally  oftenta- 
tious,  were  proud  to  be  confidered  as  ta¬ 
king  the  lead.  They  were  artfully  iiubilgcd 
and  humoured  in  this  pardonable  indance 
of  human  vanity.  Mr  Randolph,  a  Virgi¬ 
nian,  was  m.adc  Prefident  of  the  Cungrds. 
and  Mr  Wafliingtcn  Commander  in  Chifl, 
both  of  them  very  honed  and  weli-rnecUi- 
ing  men.  Their  honefty  betrayed  ihni.; 
for  it  is  an  undoubted  fad,  that  they  nevo 
would  have  accepted  of  thofe  pods,  M 
they  had  not  entertained  the  jufielt  anl 
ftrongeft  fufpicions  of-  the  unwarrantab'c 
views  of  their  northern  brethren.  Al.is! 
they  confidered  not  how  difficult,  and 
even  impofliblc  it  would  be  for  them,  al¬ 
ter  having  once  pafled  the  ftraight  line  of 
redtitude,  to  flop  ffiort  of  the  utmeft 
wrong.  Their  fiducers  were  fyftematic, 
and  having  now  prevailed  on  them,  in 
*  one  great  inftance,  to  fly  in  the  face 
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Government,  they  knew  their  game  too  all  other ;  or,  if  it  be  totally  ufclcfi  as  to 
well  not  to  manage  fo  as  to  cut  off  all  all  the  purpofes  of  actual  war,  it ‘is  im- 
Icpes  of  a  retreat.  Things  were  pufhed  poflible  that  Mr  Walhingtan  fliould  be  a 
to  fo  deiperatc  an  extremity,  that  fafety  great  fold ier.  In  fadt,  by  t!ie  mete  dint 
to  be  found  only  in  going  on  ;  of  the  bravery  of  our  army  alone,  he  has 

been  beaten  whenever  he  has  engaged: 
and  and  that  tin's  is  left  to  befal  him  again,  is 

m'  ft  military 

men  are  utterly  at  a  lofs  to  folve. 
ght  of  It  fhoiild  U'H  be  denied,  hov»  cver,  that. 
Ail  this  may  appear  paraJoxi-  rdl  tilings  coididereu,  he  really  has  per¬ 
formed  wonders.  Tiiat  he  is  alive  to  com¬ 
mand  an  army',  or  that  an  army  is  left  him 
'lit  be  fuffieieiit  to  infurc 
ion  of  a  great  general,  if 


was  now 

the  reliriquifhmcnt  of  independency,  cir 
eamlhnced  as  affiirs  then  were, 

were  contrived  to  be,  would  certainly  a  problem  wliieh,  1  believe, 
hive  been  to  have  relinquifhed  a!fo  the 
f.rR  ground  <'f  the  quarrel,  the  ri 
taxation 

cal ;  but  it  is  neverthelcfs  perfcdly  con 

hifent  with  the  genuine  workings  of  hu 

man  Uutuiv  ;  and  thefe  Americans  arc  to  command,  init 

not  fng'^lar  in  having  acted  the  part  I  am  him  the  reput.u 

deferibing.  It  is  an  undoubted  faCt,  that  Uritiili  gener.ilsany  longer  were  what  Bri- 

Walhingtv>n  and  Randolph  (who  then  tilh  generals  ui'-d  to  be.  In  ihorf,  I  nm  of 

acted  in  concert,  and  who  then  aifo  the  opinion  of  the  Marquiii  dc  la  Fayette, 

greatly  inRaenced  the  colony  of  Virginia,  tiu't  any  other  general  in  the  wHirM  than 

and,  of  courfe,  the  whole  continent)  General  Howe  would  have  beaten  Ge- 

were,  at  tlie  time  I  am  f;  caking  of,  as  neral  Walbington  ;  and  any  other  gene- 

adverfe  to  independency  as  (for  i  would  ral  in  the  worlvl  tiun  General  VVaihing- 

exprefs  myfelf  ftrongly)  the  heads  of  the  ton  would  have  beaten  General  Howe 

northern  faction  wtre  bent  upon  it.  When  the  ilfue  of  this  molt  lingular 

A  (Irongcr  proof  cannot  be  given  of  his  coated  may  be,  I  prcfunie  not  to  conjeo- 

judgment  :  If  independence  be  now  jiin  ture  ;  fo  ovcrcaft  with  more  than  Cim- 

and  advantageous  to  his  country,  it  mud  merian  darknefs  as  our  political  hori/oii 

always  have  been  fo  ;  and,  of  coiirfc,  al-  now  is,  all  the  iifual  principles  oi  reafou- 

ways  his  duty  to  have  promoted  it.  The  ing  fail  us.  I  will  venture,  however,  fo 

man  who  can  ferioufly  think  that  any  ailei  t  (becaufe  I  know  I  can  prove  'i), 

:onduCl  of  ours  can  have  made  fo  eflen-  that  if,  after  all,  America,  for  her  fuis, 

Lial  an  alter  ation  of  things,  as  to  render  and  as  her  ibred  punilliment,  is  to  be 

:hat  wife  and  honed  which  was  not  fo  left  to  purfuc  her  idol,  Independency, 

befiire,  mud  needs  under-rate  their  abi-  our  councils  have  been  balded  by  the 

iities,  even  more  than  I  do.  mod  abominable  knaves,  and  our  armies 

Placed  at  the  head  of  an  army  and  difgraced  by  the  mod  ccmlummatc  block- 

country,  which,  at  lead,  were  great  and  headr,,  tliat  ever  yet  were  permitted  to  t.e 

rlorious  in  the  American  accounts  of  the  fcourges  of  a  great  and  'gal'r.nl  in- 

:hem,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  ti(*n.  It  is  no  menn  proof  of  my  kr.ow- 

Mr  WaHiington  fooa  began  to  feci  his  ing  wh.it  I  fay,  th^t  fuch  a  man  as  Gov, 

confcquence.  His  ruling  pafiion  is  mili-  Johndonc,  witli  his  ufual  conlidency, 

fame.  Nature  has  certainly  given  prudence,  and  iuteg’ity.  lias  called  tiiem 

lim  feme  military  talents;  yet  it  is  more  “  Worthy  Characters rirtuj  luJe/ifue 

h.in  probable  he  never  will  he  a  great  T7^»/?rrt,  was  Cataiine’s  compcllation  to  his 

bldier.  There  are  infuperable  impedi-  fellow-confpirators  ! 

Tients  in  b.is  way.  He  is  hut  of  flow  A/m;*,  An  Old  Soldier. 

3arts  ;  and  thefe  are  totally  unaflided  by  o  u  ^  ^  ^  r„  % 

1*1  Cl*-  ir  ,1  f  oawtf  HINT'S  n.ati'ue  to  toe  InuUi^tiue 
my  kind  of  education.  Now,  though  . 

^  u  XL  '.L  '/r  11*  -.1  propolcd  to  tf.S  KOMAN  L,ATMOLICS. 

Lcn  a  chiradtcr  may  acquit  itfclf  with  Tp  '  i 
ome  fort  of  eclat,  in  the  poor,  I'jiliful,  ^  ^ 

mfoldier-like  war  in  which  he  has  hi-  T  AM  by  no  means  a  friend  to  perfecu- 
herto  been  employed,  it  is  roman.tic  to  A  tion  for  eonfcience-fake  ;  nor,  if  I 
uppofe  he  mud  not  fail,  if  ever  it  fliould  know  my  o’.vn  heart,  would  1  willi  tliat 
^e  his  lot  to  be  oppofed  by  real  military  thcintrrertsof religion  fliould,  in  the  final- 
kill.  He  never  faw  any  aCtual  fervice,  led  inltaiice,  be  propagated  by  lire  and 
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of  iny  fuch  fupport :  Inftcad  of  being  af- 
fiiftcd  or  advanced  by  fuch  indruments,  it 
vfould  fuflfer  greatly  in  its  intcrefts  were 
they  to  be  employed  in  its  behalf.  The 
excellency  of  thefe  dodlrines  and  pre¬ 
cepts  winch  it  reveals ;  the  importance 
of  thefe  bleflings  which  it  propofes  ;  and 
the  high  authority  with  which  the  whole 
is  fandtioned,  are  more  powerful  to  en- 
furc  its  fuccefs,  and  commend  it  to  our 
eftcem,  than  all  the  force  or  fraud  which 
human  wit  and  wifdom  C24  poflibly  in- 
Tent  or  employ.  Accordingly,  I  beg 
leave  to  obferve,  that  thefe  perfons  very 
much  miftakc  the  matter,  who  think  and 
take  the  liberty  to  aifert,  that  all  oppofi* 
tion  to  the  prefent  indulgence  propofed 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  arifes  from  a  per- 
fecuting  fpirit  and  principles.  There  is  a 
vaft  ditiVrence,  and  1  wifh  it  were  more 
carefully  attended  to,  betwixt  fevere 
meafures  being  adopted,  to  propagate 
and  to  preferve  the  interefts  of  religion  : 
Though  I  would  with  the  utmoft  abhor¬ 
rence  reprobate  the  one  as  unfcriptural, 
irrational  and  abfurd,  yet  neceffity,  dire 
necctfity  may  fometimes  oblige  to  have 
fecourfc  to  the  other ;  at  leaft  if  the  inte- 
rclls  of  religion  are  in  any  refpe^l  dear  to 
118  :  where  the  cafe  is  otherwife,  in¬ 
deed  perfons  may  allow  matters  to  go 
topfy-turvy,  without  difturbing  them- 
felves  or  others :  Left,  however,  I  ftiould 
be  mifapprehended,  I  will  beg  leave  to 
explain  myfelf  more  particularly. 

Though  I  confidered  it  as  the  duty  of 
every  individual  in  his  fpherc,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  abilities,  to  propagate  that 
which  he  is  fatisfied  is  the  true  religion  ; 
yet  in  doing  this,  I  am  clear  no  external 
'  violence  is  to  be  ufed,  no  compullitor 
to  be  exercifed,  or  any  thing  elfc  to  be 
employed  than  perfuanon,  precept,  and 
example.  Thus  much  with  refpe(n:  to 
propagating  religion.  I'lie  matter,  how¬ 
ever,  is  very  different  when  the  qurftion 
comes  as  to  what  is  proper  to  be  done, 
in  order  to  preferve  the  interefts  of  reli¬ 
gion  if  in  danger. 

Here,  though  I  readily  admit  that  it  is 
highly  proper,  that  that  liberty  which  we 
challenge  for  ourfclvcs,  in  order  to  a  mak¬ 
ing  choice  of  a  religion,  conform  to  the 
word  of  God,  fhould  in  like  manner  be 
extended  to  others  (a-i  being  a  right  inhe¬ 
rent  in  human  nature,  and  in  agrecable- 
ieft  to  the  facred  maxim  which  fhould  be 
i  r'uTe  of  conduct  with  all,  Do  unto  o- 
Ihers  as  yc  would  wifii  they  would  do 
iiiloyou);  yet  it  is  to  usderftood,  with 


this  firevz/o,  that  there  be  fufficient  fccu^ 
rity,  that  perfons  in  the  exercife  of  this 
liberty,  fhall  do  nothing  which  may  have 
a  tendency  to  endanger  or  infringe  others 
enjoying  the  fame  privilege.  In  thiscafe, 
however  foolifh  a  choice  they  may  make, 
or  whatever  principles  they  may  adopt,  it 
is  not  my  d  my  to  oppofe  them  by  any  exter- 
nal  force  or  violence  whatever,  though  it 
may  be  both  incumbent  upon,  and  com¬ 
petent  to  me,  in  my  fphere,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  ability,  to  endeavour  their  cor¬ 
rection  in  fo  far  as  wrong,  if  they  arc 
open  to  conviction.  But  if  the  cafe  is  o- 
therwife,  and  perfons  in  the  cxcrcife  of 
that  liberty,  which  is  the  common  unalien¬ 
able  right  of  mankind,  fliall  adopt  a  reli¬ 
gion,  including  a  fyftem  of*  principles 
which,  in  their  fpirit  and  tendency,  arc 
evidently  calculated,  and  have  given  un¬ 
deniable  proofs  of  this  being  the  cafe- 
are,  we  fay,  evidently  calculated  to  extir¬ 
pate  by  force  and  fraud  every  other  reli¬ 
gion  bc(idcs,and  to  ere<ft  and  eftablifh  it- 
felf  upon  the  ruins  of  all  others — In  fuch 
circumftances,  it  is  afked,  What  is  proper 
and  necefl'ary  to  be  done  ?  Surely  it  can 
never  be  confidered  as  a  wife  conduct, 
tamely  to  fuffer  fuch  to  make  encroach¬ 
ments,  and  to  gather  ftrength,  till  at  length 
they  have  acquired  ability  fufficient  to 
accomplifti  by  force  what  they  could  ne¬ 
ver  do  by  right  or  rcafon.  Doubtlcfs,  it 
will  not  require  a  mementos  deliberation 
in  order  to  determine,  that  the  exercife 
of  that  liberty  mull  be  w  ithdrawn  from 
fuch  perfons,  in  regard  by  their  abufe  of 
it  they  have  forfeited  it;  they  muft  by  fome 
legal  compulfitor  be  forced  to  forbear 
the  exercife  of  it  in  this  inftance,  or  retire 
to  fome  other  places  where,  without  in¬ 
jury  toothers,  or’infringement  of  their  na¬ 
tural  rights,  they  may  enjoy  and  exercife 
their  own.  "We  mean  this  only  in  cafe  they 
are  the  minority  for  the  time  in  the  ftate 
or  fociety ;  and  certainly  a  due  regard  to 
the  enjoyment  of  our  civil  and  leligious 
interefts  will  influence  to  fuch  conduct, 
and  the  law  of  fe  If- prefer  vat  ion  will  ful- 
ficiently  warrant  it.  Severe  as  the  mea- 
fiirc  may  feem,  the  rule  is  undoubted; 
v/e  mu'ft  be  j  uft  to  ourfel  ves  before  we  can 
lawfully  he  generous  to  others.  The 
qucfiioii  then  comes  to  this,  fs  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  religion  of  fuch  a  com¬ 
plexion?  Does  it  include  principles  of  fuch 
a  fpirit  and  tendency  as  to  render  it  re- 
cefiary  for  every  one,  who  has  a  real  re¬ 
gard  for  the  intcrefts  of  the  true  religion, 
^pjoyment  of  that  invaluable  blcf- 


Ine  liberty,  to  guard  againft  and  oppofe  it  would  without  difguife  have  been  ex¬ 
it  as  a  natural  and  irrcconcileable  enemy  hibited,  dowe  find  the  fmallcft  appear- 
to  both  In  my  apprehcniion,.perfons  ance  of  this  being  the  cafe?  Is  the  Romifh 
iBuft  be  cither  indifferent  to  religion  al-  religion  there  of  a  different  complexion 
together,  blind  to  convidtion,  or  at  Icaft  from  what  it  ever  was?  Has  it  in  any  in- 
much  unacquainted  with  Roman  Catho-  fiance  changed  its  principles,  or  aflumed 
lie  principles,  who  do  not  perceive  this  to  Icfs  bloody  and  lefs  violent  features  than 
he  an  undoubted  fadt.  One  circumftancc  f  ormerly  ?  Is  not  the  Juto  daje  fiil)  occa- 
for  this  purpofe  need  only  be  attended  to,  fionally  in  pradtice  at  Lifbon  ?  iVas  not  a 
and  that  is,  that  it  is  a  leading  principle  Mr  Mitchell,  a  Proteftant  rniiiiiler,  and 
in  that  religion,  and  fupported  by  the  fome  others,  mad'acred  lb  late  as  176^  in 
higheft  Catholic  authority;  that  it  is  France?  And  t  ho’ from  political  princi- 
weritorious  either  to  deceive  or  deftroy  a  pies,  and  the  interpofition  of  civil  powders, 
heretic 
plicit  ftating 
mics  1 


,  which,  in  other  words,  Fs  an  ex-  its  violence  has,  in  Ibme  fort,  been  re 
j  themfclves  as  avowed  ene-  (trained;  yet  withconfidenceit  may  be  de* 

_ to  all  other  principles  and  perfons,  nianded,  In  what  inftances,  made  known 

befides  thofe  connedted  with  them  (a  he-  to  the  world,  h  it  reformed  ?  Certainly  in 
retie  meaning,  by  their  own  explication  no  one  at  leafi,  that  I  have  ever  heard  of. 
o*tt,  all  perfons  that  are  not  of  the  Ro-  Indeedit  is  allowed  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
man  Catholic  religion) :  And  if  we  attend  tholics  refiding  in  the  Britifh  dominions 
to  the  hiflory  of  former  periods  and  mo-  may  nearly  refeinhlc  the  charadter  of  mo¬ 
dem  times,  we  will  fee  good  realbn  to  deration  given  them;  but  whence  this 
acknowledge,  that  they  are,  and  have  may  be  eafily  giiefied.  While  the  penaJ 
been  in  no  refpedt  inattentive  to  adt  in  ftatutes  were  in  force,  they  well  knew, 
charadlcr.  did  they  adl  otherwife,  they  fjon  would 

Perhaps  it  will  be  here  faid,  and  indeed  have  be^^n  taken  notice  of,  and  perhaps 
it  has  been  laid  by  perfons  who  may  be  obliged  to  pack  np  their  awls  and  be- 
aOiamed  of  being  advocates  for  luch  prin-  gone.  Self-intt  reft  in  confeqiience  may 
ciples  and  perfons,  that  the  Roman  lead  them  to  adopt  a  condudl  which  is 
Catholics  are  not  now  of  that  fanguinary,  far  from  being  conformable  to  their  real 
unfocial,  and  illiberal  temper  they  once  principles;  or  perhaps  being  Id's  under 
were  ;  that  the  improvement  of  modern  the  innuence  of  their  priefts  in  this  conn- 
times  has  humanized  their  difpofitions,  try,  they  are  fwayed  more  by  their  natu- 
and  meliorated  their  principles  ;  that  ral  dir[)oritions  ;  and  thefc  acquirements 
they  are  now  as  remarkable  for  modera-  they  have  made  from  obfervation  ami  ex- 
tion  of conduift  and  liberality  of  principle  pericnce,  and  hence  Ibmttimes  exhibit  a 
as  they  were  formerly  infamous  for  the  liberality  of  thiuking  and  acting  which  is 
oppofite  ;  in  fiiort,  that  they  are  now  as  far  from  being  natural  to  that  religion, 
g'ood  neighbours,  as  good  citizens,  and  But  wlien  once  thofe  ftalutes  are  wholly 
as  good  ChriPtians  as  Proteftants ;  and  relaxed,  and  the  priefts  can  avow  that 
coiifcqiicntly  that  it  is  ungenerous  to  power  and  influence  over  their  deluded 
keep  them  fettered  by  legal  reftraints,  votaries,  which  they  prefumptuoufly  ar- 
which  they  in  no  refped:  merit.  Would  rogate,  it  is  much  doubted  whether  the 
to  God  thatthis  was  really  the  cafe  ;  if  fo,  fame  can  with  juftice  be  affirmed  of  them, 
iiifiead  of  oppofiu g  the  prefent  rr.cafure,  So  far  from  this,  I  have  been  told,  that 
1  would  with  the  utjnoft  pleafure  and  even  in  confeqiience  of  the  indulgence 
good- will  concur  in  lb  juft  and  equitable  granted  in  Engl.uid  and  Ireland,  and  the 
a  propofal.  But  alas!  I  niuft  add,  that  as  profpedlof  its  being  extended  to  Scotland, 
bare  afiertions  can  never  be  admitted  as  the  Romifh  priefts  have  already  acquired 
folid  .arguments  in  fiipport  of  any  caufe,  fuch  confidence  as  to  firut  with  all  the 
foinihe  prefent  inftauce,  as  yei  no  at-  infolencc  of  arbitrary  power.  While 
tempts  have  been  made  to  firengthen  theePta'blinied  clergv’s  influence  and're- 
thefe  afTeriions  by  ftubborn  facts ;  and  fpcsit  is  much  lellened  ;  and  when  their 
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religion,  cnc  would  think  would  not  fail  the  clergy  who  w^crc  of  this  number,  ima. 
to  alarm  the  moft  unfeeling  and  nncon-  gin^  that  their  diligence  and  unwearied 
cerned  Proteftant  on  the  pr*fent  cccafior,  aKention  to  the  feveral  duties  of  the  mi- 
and  excite  every  one  to  take  rneafures  in  nifterial  fiin(5tion,  and  the  inftruition  of 
order  to  promote  the  common  caufe  of  thefe  under  their  charge,*  wdll  effeiftujliy 
religicm  and  liberty.  This  naturally  counteract  the  arts  and  influence  of  po- 
leadb  me  to  fay  fomething  as  to  what  may  plfli  mifiionarics,  who  may  hereafter  ha 
be  expedient  in  order  to  counteract  the  difperfed  through  their  parilhes,  of  whe- 
evil  referred  to.  As  to  this  1  would  wifli  ther  they  were  aCting  under  court-infiu. 
to  cxprels  niyfclt  with  becoming  diffi-  ence,  or,  which  is  to  the  f^me  piirpofc, 
dence.  It  is  doubtlefs  difficult  to  deter-  under  the  influence  of  thofe  who  wtie  fo, 
mine  what  muft  he  moft  proper,  and  at  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  determine,  it 
fame  time  moft  effectual  for  the  piirpofe.  at  aT:y  rate  fomevvhat  Orange,  tliat  a  free 
It  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  as  in  other  Proteftant  affembiy  ffiould  fo  far  forget 
things,  fo  in  this  inltance,  what  is  incum-  themfclve?,  and  all  due  regard  to  their 
bent  upon,  and  in  a  particular  manner  the  own  interefts  and  exiftences,  as  to  give  at 
duty  of  every  perfon,  becomes  the  objeCt  leaft  an  indirect  encouragement  to  the  ex« 
of  attention  with  few  or  none,  every  one  ifttnee  and  increafe  of  their  natural,  a- 
trufting  it  to  another.  This  one  being  of  vowed,  and  inveterate  foes, 
mean  talents  and  fmall  influence  reckon-  It  is  neverthelefs'to  be  hoped,  that  this 
ing  that  it  is  more  properly  'the  bufinefs  is  far  from  being  the  general  genuine  fea- 
cf  fucb  others  of  fliining  talents  and  timents  of  the  church  of  Scotland ;  and 
greater  influence,  or  at  lead  that  thefe  itisftrongly  prefumed,  that  more  than 
ihould  take  the  lead.  the  majority  of  her  members  will,  in  fome 

In  this  way  matters  of  the  greateft  im-  fhape  or  other,  appear  actively  in  lupport 
porUnce  are*  fometimes  wholly  negleCtcd,  of  the  Proteftant  intcreft,  and  in  oppofi- 
God  forbid  that  it  fhould  be  fo  in  this  tion  to  the  indulgence  f  vopofed  to  be 
cafe.  It  certainly  belongs  to  every  friend  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion : 
to  t'ae  Proteftant  religion,  to  ffiew  their  and  that  cither  by  the  commiffion  repre¬ 
attachment  for  its  fupport,  and  guard  a-  fenting  the  church  at  large,  or  by  clufe- 
gainft  every  thing  which  may  have  a  ten-  rent  fynods,  or  by  dilferent  prefbyteries 
dcncy  toendangeror overturn  its  intereftj,  in  fynods,  who  may  not  adopt  fucli  mea- 
and  ifever  there  was  a  period  for  making  fures,  or  even  by"  individual  parilher, 
li)rne  exertions  in  the  caufe  of  religion  where  both  fynod  and  prclbytcry  may  be 
and  liberty,  doubtlefs  the  prefent  ispecu-  deficient  in  their  duty, 
liarly  fo.  For  though  the  evil  for  the  It  is,  moreover,  fubmitted,  that  while 
time  may  not,  at  leaft  in  the  apprehen-  the  church  of  Scotland  arc  fuffered  lo 
fion  of  fomc,  be  foalarming,  yet  doubt-  lakethe  lead,  or  even  tho’ the-y  ffiould  alto- 
lefs,  if  it  is  permitted  onfy  to  take  root,  gethcr  neglcCt  a  due  regard  to  this  mnUer, 
the  moft  dilmal  confcquenccs  may  fpring  which  is  indeed  altogether  improbable; 
Irom  it.  At  any  rate,  it  is  agood  maxim,  we  fay,  it  is  fubmitted,  whether  the  uif- 
and  adopted  by  wife  perfons,  objla  prhicU  fenters  of  every  kind  ffiould  not,  under 
pWs  ;  in  regard  what  at  firft  mayeafilybe  their  refpeCtivc  denominations,  and  by 
corrected,  in  procefs  of  time  may  be  ren-  themfelvcs  in  their  feveral  capacities,  ap- 
drred  altogether  incurable.  pear  in  promoting  the  fame  laudable  end  ; 

It  naturally  might  been  expeCted,  upon  and  though  the  whole  fliould  liave  no  ef- 
^  the  firft  motion  of  this  affair,  that  the  e-  feCt,  thofe  who  exert  ihemfelves  will  at 
ftabliffied  clergy,  the  legal  guardians  of  leaft  have  this  confolation,  that  they  have 
the  Proteftant  intereft, and  the  revolution  done  their  duty,  and  accordingly  may 
fcttlement — that  thefe  fliould  have  been  with  more  fortitude  and  lefs  fear  abide 
moft  forward  in  exprcffingafolicitudc  as  the  confequcnce,  even  though  their  SitW- 
to  this  matter,  and  taking  meafures  in  or-  vity  in  oppofing  thefe  mcafures  may,  if 
^er  to  prevent  this  evil.  But  with  regret  they  are  adopted,  fubjeCl  them  to  greater 
muft  it  be  noticed,  that  when  a  motion  of  hardffiips  and  inconveniencies  than  they 
this  kintf  was  made  in  the  laft general  af-  would  have  otherwufe  been  expofed  to; 
femblyofthc  church  of  Scotland,  it  was  by  whereas,  if  perfons  are  altogether  fi- 
a  confiderablc majority  over-ruled.  Whe-  lent  and  inaCllve  on  fuch  an  alarming  oc- 
ther  tfic  gentlemen  who  voted  againft  the  cafion,  deliverance  may,  and  doubtlefr. 
ipaotion  arc  not  afraid  cf  popery,  or  alarm-  will  come  in  fome  other  war,  while  they 
i^d  on  account  of  its  presgrefs;  whether  and  theirs  may  juftly  dread  their  havirj 
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to  fuffer  for  f*’*'''’  indifference  and 

unconcern.  ^  ^ 

But  1  am  forgetting  myftlf,  and  am 
running  on  to  an  immoderate  length  ;  1 
only  meant  to  throw  out  foinc  hints  upon 
the  fubjea  ;  I  ihall  therefore  have  done, 
after  exprefling  my  fmeere  wiili  that  fume 
pcrlon  of  abilities  would  take  up  the  f ub- 
Wt  upott  an  enlarged  plan,  and  either  in 
voiir  mifcellany,  or  a  publication  by  it- 
ielf,  which  might  circulate  extenlively, 
accurately  explain  the  nature  and  tenden¬ 
cy  of  the  Roman  religion  in  general,  as 
well  as  the  probable  efteds  of  the  indul¬ 
gence  propofed  to  be  granted  to  it,  and 
the  ncccllity  of  a  vigorous  oppofuion  be¬ 
ing  made  againd  it.  In  attending  to 
which,  they  would  be  ddng  a  real  ftr- 
vice  to  the  civil  and  religious  intcreds  of 
this  country.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  if 
any  thing  of  the  fame  nature  more  tutor 
the  public  peril fal  comes  to  hand  befoic 
the  infertion  of  this,  you  may  with  all 
freedom  fupprefs  what  comes  from 
Your’s,  &ic, 

Augujl  26.  1778.  Eume^es. 

Curious  Obfervations  made  hi  a  Journey 
through  Spain,  by  a  private  Englilh 
Gentleman^  and  fent  to  a  tViend. 

[P.  246.3 

LETTER  II. 

1  SHALL  devote  the  firft  part  of  this 
letter  to  the  defign  of  entertaining 
you  with  a  concife  account  of  tlie  pi  in  • 
cipal  diveiTions  at  Madrid.  One  of  them 
is  as  remarkably  lingular,  as  another  is 
Common  to  all  the  nations  of  I'mropa. 
The  peculiar  amufement  I  mean  is  their 
bn!l-R\iO; ;  the  univerfal  one,  card- play¬ 
ing  or  gaming.  1  have  lately  aliifted  at 
both,  and  fliall  in  the  firO;  place  give  you 
the  particulars  of  the  bull  feafts,  which 
are  regulat  combats,  or  duels,  if  you 
plcafe,  between  men  and  bulls.  The  cere¬ 
monial  of  opening  a  bull  feaft  at  Madrid 
is  much  more  folemn  and  important 
than  that  of  declaring  war  againft  France 
or  England. 

A  vaft  theatre  is  prepared  upon  the 
Place  Major,  or  grand  fquare,  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  all  perfons  of  rank  of 
both  fexes.  The  royal  family  are  always 
prefcflt,  the  king  and  queen  arriving  moft 
pompoufly  attended  in  grand  proceffion, 
and  all  the  grandees  have  feats  near  the 
throne,  according  to  their  quality  and 
^te  offices.  The  firft  animal,  whofc 


death  is  to  commence  the  diverfion,  can- 
n  u  pcriih  but  by  a  royal  decree ;  tlic 
king  ligns  an  adt  to  flaughtcr  him.  The 
l^utclicrs  for  the  day  are  all  knights,  or 
ge*‘»ienicn  of  illuftrious  families.  Some 
kir?  on  foot,  and  others  on  horieback,  .u;  1 
ti‘'y  p'tfs  for  men  of  approved  valour, 
wMen  tney  have  plunged  their  fpears  in¬ 
to  the  bodies  of  a  number  of  tliefe  aui- 
m  ds,  though  there  is  not  the  jeaJt  jiiril 
in  thefe  rencounters,  nor  the  fmalleft  <!/- 
gree  of  perfonal  courage.  They  rehearfe 
their  bloody  performances  for  a  long 
time  before  they  execute  them  in  public, 
and  they  will  not  enter  the  lids  till  they 
are  fare  of  acquiring  Spaniffi  glory,  w!iici\ 
coulifts  in  the  applaufes  of  the  ladies. 
Oa  the  defeat  of  each  animal,  the  loudelt 
acclamations  are  heard  from  all  the  fpec- 
tators.  To  that  a  ftranger  muff  natnrallv' 
conclude,  that  the  death  of  each  bull 
augments  the  renown  and  ftrength  of  thi» 
ancient  kingdom.  Nothing  more  need 
be  faid  on  this  favage  cntcrtainnicnt, 
which  has  filled  fo  many  pages  to  little 
purpofc  in  many  books  of  travels,  for  it 
is  the  fame  dull  feene  it  ever  w’as,  witl*- 
out  variation,  and  will  lb  coiuiniie  till  it 
isaboliflied  ;  and  of  this  there  is  a  faint 
rumour,  fmee  the  acceffion  of  the  prelent 
king,  who  is  more  of  the  Ereiichmaii 
than  tlie  Spaniard. 

After  the  bull  lean.,  I  was  invited  to 
pjfs  the  evening  at  tlie  hotel  of  a  lady, 
who  had  a  public  card  allVmhIy.  This 
recreation,  innocent  and  trilling  v.ditu 
fir  It  inventeil,  is  become  a  regular  pro- 
feffion  in  France  and  Spain.  This  vile 
method  of  fubfifting  on  the  folly  of  nfan- 
kind,  is  confined  in  Spain  lo  the  nobility  ; 
none  but  women  of  quality  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  liold  banks,  and  there  are  many 
wdiofe  Pharoah  banks  bring  them  in  a 
clear  income  of  one  thoufand  guineas  per 
annum.  The  lady  to  whom  I  was  intro- 
duced  is  an  old  countefs,  who  has  lived 
near  thirty  years  on  the  profits  of 
the  card  tables  in  her  houfe.  They 
are  frequented  every  day,  and  though 
both  natives  and  foreigners  are  duped  fjf 
large  Ibms  by  her  and  her  cabinet  junto, 
yet  it  is  the  greateft  houfe  of  refort  in  all 
Madrid  :  flie  goes  to  court,  vifits  people 
of  the  firft  falbion,  and  is  received  with 
as  much  refpedt  and  veneration,  as  if  fhc 
exercifed  the  moft  facred  functions  of  a 
divine  profeflion.  Almoft  all  the  widowg 
of  great  men  keep  gaming-houfes, 
live  fplendidly  on  the  vices  of  mankind. 
If  you  arc  not  dilpofed  to  be  cither  i  fliar- 
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per  or  a  dupe,  you  cannot  be  admitted  a 
fecond  time  to  thefe  aflemblies.  I  was 
no  fooner  prefented  to  the  lady  before- 
mentioned,  than  flie  offered  me  cards  ; 
and  on  my  excufing  myfclt,  becaufc  1  re- 
allv  could  not  play,  having  never  been 
able  to  reconcile  mylclf  to  the  iieedlefs 
ftndy  of  learning  any  one  game  on  the 
cards,  (be  made  a  wry  face,  turned  from 
me,  and  faid  to  another  lady  in  my  hear¬ 
ing,  (he  wondered  any  foreigner  fhould 
have  the  impudence  to  come  to  her 
Loufe,  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  make 
an  apology  for  not  playing.  My  Spa- 
ni(h  conductor,  unfortunately  for  him, 
had  not  the  fame  apology  ;  he  played 
and  loft  his  money,  two  circumftanccs 
which  conftantly  follow  one  another  in 
thefe  houfes. 

While  my  friend  was  thus  playing  the 
fool,  I  attentively  watched  the  counte¬ 
nance  and  motions  of  the  lady  of  the 
houfe.  Her  anxiety,  addrefs,  and  aflidu- 
ity,  was  equal  to  that  of  fome  fkilful  fe¬ 
male  rtiopkeeper,  who  has  a  certain  at- 
tradion  to  engage  all  to  buy,  and  a  dili¬ 
gence  to  take  care  that  none  Ihnll  efcape 
the  net.  I  found  out  all  her  privy  coun- 
fellors,  by  the  arrangement  of  her  par¬ 
ties  at  the  different  tables  ;  and  wherever 
the  (hewed  an  extraordinary  cagernef's 
to  fix  one  particular  perfon  with  a  (Iran* 
gcr,  the  game  was  always  decided  the 
fame  way,  and  her  good  friend  was  fure 
to  win  the  money.  In  (hort,  it  is  hardly 
polTible  to  fee  good  company  at  Madrid, 
without  you  refolve  to  leave  a  purfe  of 
gold  at  the  card  alfcmblics  of  their  nobi¬ 
lity.  I  have  therefore  taken  the  pains  to 
write  to  you  exprefs  on  this  fubjedt,  that 
when  you  arrive  here  on  your  propol'ed 
tour  of  Europe,  you  may  be  apprifed 
of  thecuftom,  which,  if  I  am  rightly  in¬ 
formed,  begins  to  take  place  at  London. 

^  It  has  always  been  my  cuftom,  when  I 
faw  any  fafhionable  vice  predominant 
with  people  of  high  rank  in  any  country, 
to  endeavour  to  counterbalance  it  by 
fome  favourite  virtue  equally  in  vogue. 
Thu\<  in  England  you  may  balance  fcan- 
dal  or  defamation,  a  reigning  vice,  by 
charity,  which  is  in  no  country  fo  much 
in  fafhion  as  it  is  among  the  Britifh  peo¬ 
ple  of  quality,  who  are  all  patrons  of 
fome  charitable  iuftitution  or  other,  for 
the  relief  of  the  indigent,  the  fick,  the 
lame,  and  the  in(ane  ;  but  at  Madrid  the 
moft  fafhionable  article,  next  to  gaming, 
it  religion  ;  it  it  however  very  far  from 
oQuntcrpoiiing  the  evil  of  card-playing. 


for  I  cannot  find  that  the  morals  of  the(i 
people  are  in  the  lead  affedlcd  by  it. 

You  may  think  it  a  paradox,  but  i  af, 
fure  you  the  devotions  of  thefe  people 
borders  upon  irreligion,  for  they  believe 
in  every  thing  but  God.  A  revolution 
muft  take  place  in  heaven  to  redify  re. 
ligion  in  Spain.  There  are  too  many 
faints  in  the  Spanifli  paradife.  The 
prayers  they  addrefs  to  the  ccleftial 
throne  arc  intercepted  half  way  bv  a 
cloud  of  fuppofed-  delegates  of  the  Sii. 
premc  Being.  No  terms  can  be  fufTid- 
cntly  ridiculous  to  exprefs  the  contemp¬ 
tible  ideas  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  devo¬ 
tions.  The  Holy  Virgin,  as  (he  is  ftilcd 
here,  is  the  principal  objed  of  divine 
worfhip,  becaufe  (he  gave  birth  to  Chrift  : 
and  if  it  were  not  for  the  mother,  the 
fon  would  not  be  held  in  any  degree  of 
veneration. 

Religion,  which  ihould  cnKghten  the 
undciftanding,  and  render  men  happy, 
ferves  here  only  to  obfeure  their  genius, 
and  dirftrad  their  imaginations.  Super- 
ftition,  the  daughter  of  defpotifm  and  ig¬ 
norance,  keeps  their  fenfes  enflaved. 
Before  the  common  people  will  labour  for 
their  own  fubfiftence,  or  the  good  of  the 
community,  they  muft  obferve  the  fefiivals 
of  their  faints.  Above  one  hundred  and 
fifty  days  are  employed  in  invoking  the 
aid  of  their  idols,  for  fuccefs  to  their  in- 
duflry  the  remainder  of  the  year  ;  during 
all  thefe  holidays  the  (late  languidly, 
and  the  government  is  inadlive.  Wlut 
(hall  we  fay  of  a  people,  over  whom  falfe 
devotion  has  fuch  an  influence,  that  it 
impoveriihes  the  commonwealth,  and 
cuts  the  nerves  of  political  power  ? 

It  may  be  of  fome  ufc  to  thofe  who 
prefide  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  England, 
and  indeed  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  inform 
my  countrymen  in  general,  that  this 
blind  fiiperftition,  and  fome  other  canfes 
combined  with  it,  muft  abfolutely  pre¬ 
vent  the  Spanifli  monarchy  from  rifing 
to  any  degree  of  eminence  as  a  formida¬ 
ble  nation.  If  therefore  wc  are  infnlted 
by  the  court  of  Madrid,  or  any  of  our 
fellow  fubjeds  ill  treated  in  any  part  of 
the  Spanilh  dominions,  it  is  the  greateft 
wcaknefs  or  treacliery  in  any  Britifli  ad- 
miniltration,  not  to  demand  fatisfadtion 
with  a  high  hand  ;  for  if  we  have  jiiHicc 
on  our  fide,  we  can  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  enfeebled  ftate  of  Spain. 

1  have  faid  there  are  other  caiifcs  oi 
their  decline  befides  fuperftition,  and  I 
ihall  DOW  recite  them. 


pr(] 
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There  are  no  laws  in  Spain  to  prevent 
idlenefs.  ’  The  employment  of  its  citi¬ 
zens  docs  not  enter  into  the  plan  of 
government.  Individuals  may  he  loft, 
dead  to  the  community,  forty  years  be¬ 
fore  they  are  buried,  becnufe  a  man  may 
be  a  fubjc<ft  of  Spain  without  cxercifing 
any  profeflion  or  trade  whatcv\r.  In- 
adtion  is  not  reckoned  a  vice  in  this 
country  :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  virtue, 
or  at  lead  a  title  to  honours  and  high 
ofhces  in  the  (late.  When  a  man  can 
prove  fix  hundred  years  of  iolencfs  in  his 
family,  defcending  from  father  to  fon,  he 
acquires  nobility,  with  all  the  privileges 
annexed  to  it.  A  poor  man  of  qualuy, 
who  Ihould  take  it  in  his  head  to  leave 
the  path  of  his  anceftors,  and  employ 
himfcif  in  fome  work  of  induflry  or  inge¬ 
nuity,  w'ould  be  immediately  degraded 
in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  ;  it  would 
be  ftiled  a  degeneracy  ;  and  though  he 
Ihould  .acquire  an  immerde  fortune  by 
his  induflry,  neither  himfelf  nor  his  chil¬ 
dren  could  recover  the  rank  of  his  fore¬ 
fathers  ;  and  this  is  the  true  reafon  why 
the  Spanifti  nobility  will  prefer  begging 
or  Carving  to  trade  or  commerce. 

The  king  of  Spain  has  three  hundred 
thoidand  fubjeds  fniit  up  in  cloiAers  ; 
fifty  thoufand  who  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  giound  their  firecocks,  then  fhou!- 
dcr  them,  and  finally  to  repofe  them- 
felves  and  their  arms,  daily,  after  an 
hour’s  parade ;  and  twenty  thoufand 
idle  nobility  and  gentry,  who  retain  for¬ 
ty  thoufand  domeftics  to  fupport  their 
lazinefs. 

As  foon  as  a  citizen  of  Madrid  has 
gained  a  yearly  income  of  one  hundred 
ounces  of  (ilver  (under  thirty  pounds 
fterlirg)  by  his  indnftry,  he  quits  his  vo¬ 
cation  to  be  a  gtntleman,  and  to  have 
the  privilege  of  being  idle  from  morning 
to  night. 

A  people,  my  dear  friend,  w’ho  are  in- 
ciudrious,  becaufe  it  is  one  principle  of 
the  government  they  live  under  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  reward  it,  miift  be  a  great  and 
fiourifhing  nation,  wdiile  fuch  as  Spain 
gradually  falls  into  ccntenipt  aiul  indi¬ 
gence,  The  contrait  l.elwct  n  Holland 
(which  country  1  propclc  very  foon  to 
'ifit,  and  on  which  you  fliall  have  my 
free  thoughts)  and  Spain,  is  a  lull  proof 
of  what  1  h.ave  afferttd. 

I  fh^ill  now  recapitulate,  In  a  few  words, 
all  the  grievances  of  this  government, 
which  is  the  moft  feeble  and  ianguiftiing 
of  any  in  Europe. 

Voi..  XLI. 


An  iniquitous  tribunal,  mifnamed  the 
holy  office,  or  inqiiifition,  under  the  veil 
of  religion,  dedroys  the  civil  virtues  of 
focial  life,  and  fills  the  ftate  with  cow¬ 
ardly,  fuperftitious  fouls.  An  inniime- 
rable  hod  of  lazy  bigots,  living  in  a  Hate 

celibacy,  continually  diminilhes  popu¬ 
lation.  ri<ttitious  riches  prevent  real 
opulence.  A  vnft  acceflary  dominion, 
feparated  by  inimenfe  oceans,  abforbs  the 
principal.  Agriculture  ab.indoned,  traf¬ 
fic  deilroyed,  idlciiels  eftablilhtd,  matm- 
fadtures  difeouraged,  and  gaming  purfu- 
ed  eagerly,  mu  ft  in  time  produce  a  cliffo- 
lution  of  the  Spaiiifn  government,,  or 
render  it  a  fecondary  ftate,  fubjtA5t  to  the 
controiil  of  fome  t\  rmidable  monarchy, 
moft  probably  that  of  France. 

To  you,  however,  1  will  communicate 
the  means  ot  rendering  this  mpnarchy 
flouri'hing  and  powerful  ;  my  maxims 
may  ferve  you  for  political  rtllecftions  on 
this  country,  but  you  need  rot  r.pprc- 
hend  they  will  be  put  in  pra»5tice  heir, 
for  there  are  too  many  people  inttrclU'd 
in  the  prefent  lyftem  of  adininiftration. 

1.  Abolifli  the  inqiiifition. 

2.  Diminifh  the  priefts,  friars,  and 
nuns,  two  thirds  at  leaft. 

3.  Shut  lip  the  gold  and  fdver  mines. 

4.  Defert  America. 

5.  Cultivate  the  lands  in  Old  Spain. 

6.  Encourage  indufry. 

7.  Revive  the  polite  and  liberal  arts. 

8.  Augment  manufactures. 

9.  Ennoble  commerce,  in  imitation  of 
the  Chirefe,  by  making  merchants  gran¬ 
dees  of  Spain. 

Till  thefe  things  are  done,  which  will 
not  happen  in  tlic  prefent  century,  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  or  any  other  formidable 
European  power,  may  keep  the  Spanilli 
court  and  nation  in  perftd  fuhje<ltion  ; 
and  we  may  boldly  demand  ampie  fitif- 
taCtion  for  every  infult  llu  y  c'fll  r  to  the 
commerce  and  navigation  ol  Great  Eri- 
tdin.  .  T.  M. 

Dialogues  cf  the  Living. 

The  from  Warley-Common  Camp. 

Mr  C adder  (fpeaking  to  his  fervant). 

'^’^THAT  1  Isn’t  your  n'if'refs  and  tlie 

^  V  girls  come  Iv.uue  yrt  ?  Here  is 
Tuefday  evcr.ini'^,  afnl  no  news  of  them, 
though  they  fet  ('Ut  early  on  Sunday 
moiTiing  !  A  line  fit.'il  of  money  tlirowu 
awiy  upon  thefe  conh.iinded  camps! 
'i'he  gcii’g  to  f-e  ii  an  add.txi*,s.l 

i'»i  Ill 
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tax  to  the  many  we  bad  laid  on  us  be¬ 
fore  :  for  it  is  impofliblc  to  keep  our 
wives  and  daughters  within  doors,  while 
there  is  any  thing  to  be  fecn  abroad. 

Sfrv.  I  think  I  hear  a  chaife,  Sir;  I 
believe  they  are  come. 

Mr  G.  *Tis  time,  1  am  fare  I  Go,  go, 
and  open  the  door. 

Enter  Mrs  Gadder ^  Mifs  -Gadder ^  and 
Mifs  Sally, 

Mr  G,  So !  yon  arc  come  at  laft.— 
Where  have  you  been  thefe  three  days  ? 
You  have  put  me  to  a  fine  cxpcnce,  by 
running  after  a  parcel  of  fellows  in  red 
coats,  whom  you  may  fee  every  day  by 
dozens  in  the  Park  !  You  know,  I  only 
gave  leave  for  Sunday,  and  you  have 
ftaid  till  Tuefday  night. 

Mrs  G,  La  !  Mr  Gadder,  I  am  furc 
we  canpc  away  as  foon  as-  we  had  feen 
alll  You  would  not  have  us  hurry  down 
to  Warlcy* Common  on  a  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  and  back  again  at  night,  like  the 
tribes  of  poor  low  creatures  whom  we 
faw  on  the  road  in  little  (babby  whifkies, 
drawn  by  half-ftarved  horfes,  fo  lean, 
that  they  could  hardly  drag  them  along 
in  their  miferable  crazy  carriages  ?  And 
thefe  people  don’t  fee  half  the  fight  nei¬ 
ther  when  they  come  there,  becaufe  none 
but  the  fubaltcrns  will  take  any  notice  of 
fuch  vulgar  company.  But  <we  have  been 
treated  with  the  greatefl  refpc(5t :  we 
have  dined  and  flipped  in  the  captain’s 
own  marquee. 

Mifs  G*  Aye,  and  in  the  colonel’s  too, 
I  can  aflTurc  you",  Papa.  You  can’t  think 
how  much  they  made  of  us,  and  w^hat  a 
number  of  pretty  fpeeches  they  addref- 
fed  to  us,  and  what  a  fine  parcel  of  things 
we  have  brought  home.  I  have  got  a  let 
of  fine  fteel  pins  for  my  hat,  prefented  to 
me  by  Capt.  Picrceall ;  thefe  Artois  buc¬ 
kles  were  given  me  by  Col.  Brazen ;  and 
Sally  has  a  pair  of  garters  with  filver  taf- 
fels  from  Major  Bindlove. 

Mr  G.  Heydey  !  and  pray,  Mifs,  what 
am  1  to  pay  for  all  this  trumpery  ?  Or, 
rather,  what  have  you  paid  for  it  ?  Hey  ! 
Either  with  your  own  perfon,  or  my 
purfe,  I  fuppofe. 

Mrs  G.  La  I  Mr  Gadder,  how  yon 
talk !  Why,  can  you  imagine  that  I 
fhould  let  any  improper  liberties  be  taken 
with  the  girls  when  I  was  prefent  ?  Sure, 

I  think  you  may  truft  me  with  my  own 
daughters ! 

Mr  G.  I  don’t  know  that,  child  ; — I 
don’t  know  whether  1  can  truft  you  with 


any  thing.  A  man  cannot  have  a  very  I 
good  opinion  of  his  wife  and  daughters  1 
after  they  have  been  three  days  and  three  1 
nights  in  a  camp!  j 

Mifs  G.  La!  Papa:  Whatever  you  i 
may  think,  I  am  fure  it  is  vaftly  impro-  ^ 
ving. 

Mifs  S,  Yes,  Papa ;  I  have  gained  a 
vaft  deal  of  knowledge. 

Mr  G.  What !  I  fuppofe  you  have 
learnt  to  carry  a  knapfack ;  but,  let  me 
tell  you,  girl,  qjuhatrver  you  may  think 
(mimicking  her),  I  will  have  no  red  coats 
in  my  family.  1  will  not  have  my  favings  j 
and  hoardings  fquandcred  among  a  par. 
cel  of  hungry  foldiers,  who  look  as  lharp 
as  their  own  fwords,  Beiides,  I  do  not 
approve  of  women  going  into  the  army 
at  all;  they  arc  only  in  the  way,  and 
may  very  properly  be  called  the  heavy 
baggage.  Soldiers  have  no  need  of  either 
miltrelfcs  or  wives.  If  they  happen  to 
love  them,  they  arc  only  weakened  by 
them  in  time  of  danger  ;  and  if  they  are 
not  fond  of  them,  they  trifle  away  that 
time  with  them,  if  they  happen  to  fall 
into  their  company,  which  might  be  bet*  * 
ter  employed.  They  Ihould  be  prepa¬ 
ring  to  threfti  the  French^  child,  inftead  ■ 
of  fooling  with  the  girls :  Let  every  man 
mind  his  bulinefs,  I  fay. 

Mrs  G.  You  are  always  bothering 
one’s  head  about  bufinefs,  Mr  Gadder; 
for  my  part,  I  like  a  little  pleafurc. 

Mil's  G.  And  fo  do  I,  Mamma. 

Mr  G.  That  is  very  plain,  1  think  ;  or 
you  never  would  have  run  from  home, 
and  fpent  three  or  four  days  nobody 
knows  where  :  but,  as  I  told  you  before, 

I  do  not  approve  of  women’s  running  lo 
camps.  I  think  foldiers  very  necclfary 
to  protect  us,  anil  I  am  very  willing  to 
contribute  my  quota  towards  paying 
them  to  fight  for  ns,  and  drive  away  our 
enemies,  if  they  dare  to  be  fo  impudent 
as  to  think  of  corning  here  ;  but  that’s 
all  they  are  fit  for.  I  fliould  not  chufe  to 
take  any  of  them  into  my  family.  I  am  not 
quite  fo  fond  of  powder  as  that  comes  to, 
neither.  Befides,  as  I  faid  before,  fol- 
diers  have  no  occafion  for  wives.  A 
man  that’s  here  to-day  and  gone  to-mor¬ 
row  is  no  match  for  my  daughters. 

Mifs  G.  Dear  Sir,  who  ever  thought 
of  iiich  a  thing  ? — Not  I,  I  am  fure. 

Mifs  S,  Nor  I  ;  but  Fa  is  always  talk¬ 
ing  of  marrying. 

Mr  G.  And  you  are  always  thinking  of 
it.— To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  fhould  be 
very  glad  to  fettie  you  both  wdth  good 


men,  who  would  look  carefully  af-  them,  if  they  clo  not  beat  the  French  moft 
ter  you,  and  take  the  trouble  off  my  heartily ;  for  though  we  like  their  Id- 

fliions,  we  hate  the  people. 

Mifs O'- Why,  I  don't  fee  how  any  man  Mr  G.  Well  faid,  girl!  Thou  haft 
could  take  more  care  of  us  than  do,  made  ample  amends  for  all  by  this  pa- 
Sir:  for  you  fee,  you  could  not  hinder  my  triotic  fpecch  ;  and  1  don’t  know — I  will 
Mamma  from  going  to  the  camp.  not  abfolutely  promife — I  don’t  know 

Mifs  5.  i really  believe  it  is  almoft  im-  whether  I  ihall  not  have  a  mind  to  go 
poflible  to  hinder  a  woman  from  doing  with  you  to  Cox- Heath  myfelf. 
any  thing  (lie  has  a  mind  to.  .  Mifs  5.  Do  fo  Papa,  pray  ;  and  then 

Mr,  G.  Say  you  fo,  Mifs?  Upon  my  we  may  ftay there  as  long  as  we  pleafe, 
word,  thefc  arc  fine  notions  for  the  man  and  leave  the  hoiife  to  take  care  of  it- 
youmay  happen  to  marry.— Why  now  felf— Sing  Tanta-ra-ra-ra,  Cox-Heath, 
tbischit  here,  fimple  as  (he  ftands  before  Cox-Hcath— Sing  Tanta-ra-ra-ra,  Cox- 
me,  has  fpoken  the  fetife  of  the  whole  Heath. 

fex!— A  man,  by  the  bye,  has  a  fine  MrG.  Ay— ay — “  Britons ftrike home! 
chance  who  ventures  on  a  wife  at  all  in  —Revenge — revenge” — 
thefe  times.  But,  however,  there  will  [Exit  finging,  Revenge,  revenge”— 
not  be  a  man  left  foon  ;  iov  tha  American  followed  by  Mifs  Gadder  and  her 

war has  fwept  away  thoiifauds,  and  the  fifter,  bnging  “  Tanta  ra-ra-r^^x- 
Frencb  war  may,  perhaps,  carry  oft'  as  Heath,”  and  Mrs  Gadder  lau^.ig 
many  more.  In  ftioit,  I  don’t  know,  at  them  all.] 
whether  you  may  not  be  obliged  to  fight 

yoiir  own  battles  yourfclves.  Critical  Remarks  on  Robin  Gray,  a 

Mrs  G.  I  (hall  like  it  vatlly  ;  for  then  ^cots  Ballad.  [P.  2f3‘] 

we  muJ  wear  uniforms ;  and  1  doat  on  following  verfe,  where  we 

'  Mifs  G.  I  dare  fay  we  (hall  foon  beat  ‘'’V 

.t  .  .u-  ’  AT  u  T>  parents;  and,  alter  her  belt  endeavoui^, 

them  all  to  nothing.  You  know.  Papa,  ui  .  •  .  •  ..i,  u  i  • 

.  -  j®  _  i  ’  .1  unable  to  maintain  them,  exhibits  a  pu - 

we  women  can  do  as  mucu  execution  .  r  i  n  rr  i  •  ♦  i  . . 

with  onr  eyes  as  with  our  fwo.-ds.  f 

Mr  G.  What !  I  fuppofe  this  is  one  of  P'‘>'  = 

the  fine  fpceches  your  camp  gentlemen  My  father  could  na  work,  and  my  mothei 

made  at  Warley- Common  — But  come,  could  na  fpin  ; 

come,  Mrs  Gadder,  take  up  the  girls,  ^  ^ 

pull  off  your  dully  cloalhs,  wadi  your  nav^in: 

faces,  and  let  me  hear  no  more  of  camps  Robin  Gray  making  his  addreffes  to  her 
this  war.  I  think  you  may  be  quite  fa-  in  this  dilficult  fitiiation,  has  a  fine  cf- 
tisfied  with  what  you  have  feen.  fe<ft.  Her  parents  are  both  in  the  molt 

Mifs  G.  O  no,  Papa  I  Women  are  not  helplcfs  Rate,  and  file  is  unable  to  better 
fo  cafily  fatisfied  we  -mull  fee  Cox-  their  condition.  Ti.is,  no  doubt,  wowld 
Heath,  Winchefter,  and  Salifbury  camps,  ^  ftrong  inducement  to  man  y  a  huf- 
ind  all  the  reft.— We  only  went  to  War-  band  who  might  enable  her  to  relieve 
ley-Coramon  firft,  becaufe  it  was  the  them.  Accordingly  ii  furniihes  an  argu- 

.  ment,  which  Uobin  employs  to  the  bell 

Mr  G.  The  devil  you  muft  I — Why  advantaire. 

then  I  wifti  the  French  may  land,  that  iir,i*  •  •»iu  -uu 

5ur  foldiers  may  have  foinething  elfe  to  Auld  Robin  Ot ay  maintain  d  them,  v^iih  the  tear 

3o  than  to  wafte  their  time  in  .  4  r  **1  .u  •  r  l  ni 

^^ith  a  pack  ot  women. 

Mils  G.  With  all  my  heart !  — Let  them 

Jome  as  foon  as  they  pleafe ;  our  brave  Still  however  he  is  unfuccefsful,  'till  the 
bellows  will  t:ive  a  good  account  of  them,  incident  in  the  next  verfe  proves  the  con- 
I  dare  fay,  they  don’t  know  what  fear  is.  funuiulion  of  her  furrow. 

r!l  *  w.«  a  CO  ward  among  nay,  for  I  look’d  for  Jamie 

>«cm,  I  (hould  hate  him  to  death.— Owr 

among  them,  therefore,  is  of  great  But  the  winds  they  blew  hard,  and  the  fiiip  ir 
ervice  to  infpire  them  with  real  courage,  was  a  wreck ; 

^  they  may  be  very  fure  that  no  ti  ae  — - Why  did  na  Jamie  die  ? 

Un^i^woman  will  deign  to  look  uoou  Why  was  he  fpar’d  to  cr.',  ah!  wacs  ire. 


Hitherto  her  patience  had  overcome  rock,  which  lifts  its  grey  head  unfec 
many  evils ;  hut  the  fhip- wreck  of  Jamie  aiuHhews  its  withered  leaves  upon  tl 
compleatly  fills  up  the  m-^afure  of  her  blaft. — The  narrow  houTe  is  {Irafing 
calamity.  She  alTiimes  a  higlicr  tone,  me.’*  Flights,  fuch  as  thele,  arc  vvi 

and  in  theexetfs  of  it  exclaims,  and  extravagant,  and  caa  never  he  pr 

_ Why  did  na  Jamie  die  ?  P^'  'V  introcluctd  by  any  poet  but  in  t 

Why  was  he  ipar'd  to  cr^’’,  ah  !  wais  me.  excels  ot  paflion.  In  com  part  n  ,:  this  p- 

f^ge  with  fimilar  exprtflions  in  ai 
The  news  of  his  misfornme,  her  indi-  ofiian,  J  cannot  help  obierving  tLn  it 
gent  condition,  and  prclfing  overMnes  of  better  feafoned  with  virtue  ih 

Robin  Gray  and  her  parents,  wre»  Iroiii  either  of  them.  Excefs  of  grief  hnrri 
her  hand,  while  her  heart  was  at  the  her  indeed  into  an  unguarded  cxprellit 

.  .  but  the  lugirefiion  of  a  more  cool  a 

The  iinexpeded  return  of  Jamie  is  happy  moment  which  follow's,  mali 
happily  introduced  here;  it  afii*f.is  one  her  inftantly  retreat, 
of  the  niofi  affeding  fiiuations  that  the  ,  _  ,  ,  , 

fancy  can  devife.  IJer  traiifport  and  fur-  ^  dead,— hut  1  m  o  er  youn^ 

prife,  with  that  happy  mixture  of  (Irong  * 

and  foft  emotion,  which  the  iinexpeiled  'J'q  every  one  who  has  an  honeft  hea 
return  of  a  lover  raifes  in  her  mind,  pre- 
feutstothe  imagination  a  beautiful  groupc 
of  tender  images.  They  prove  this  piece 
to  be  a  very  high  effort  of  poetical  ge¬ 
nius.  The  firokes  are  few,  but  they  are 
drawn  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  affeiJt 
the  heart. 

T  had  na  been  his  wife  a  week  but  only  thiee, 

*TUi  llandiii  j  at  the  door^with  the  tear  in  my 
eye  [he, 

1  fiw'  my  jamie’s  wrakh.  but  I  could  na  think  it 
*  rill  he  laid,  Love,  I  am  come  to  marry  thee. 

Sail*  did  we  greet,  and  mcikle  di*l  we  fay ; 

We  took  a  parting  kifs  and  tore  ouifclves  away: 

\  1  with  I  were  dead, — but  I’m  o’er  young  to 
die  ; 

O  why  was  I  fpar’d  to  cry,  all !  waes  me. 

This  lafl  exclamation  is  a  fine  counter¬ 
part  to  the  one  already  mentioned.  They 
are  both  the  natural  expreffioiis  of  grief. 

The  mind,  when  overpowered  with  any 
ludden  or  violent  gult  of  forrow,  natu¬ 
rally  w’ilhes  fc^r  death  as  a  com  pleat  and 
fin  d  relief.  Were  I  allowed  to  compare 
great  things  with  Imali;  I  could  quote 
fevcral  pafiages  from  the  ancient  poets, 
where  the  fame  fenliinent  is  exprefied  on 
fimilar  occalions.  Virgil  makes  his  hero, 
v'lieu  tlireatened  with  the  dangers  of  the 
Jea,  exclaim  in  the  following  pathetic 


Sufferings  are  the  lot  of  humanity:  to 
meet  with  misfortunes  is  by  no  nu7.iis 
uncommon  ;  but  to  bear  them  wito  lo 
much  fortitude,  to  refift  Inch 
temptations,  is,  alas!  a  thing  but  too  rare. 

The  conclufion  of  the  poem  is  fuch  aj 
will  bear  the  niceft  examination  : 

I  dare  na  think,  of  Jamie,  for  that  w'ouIJ  b: 
a  fin  : 

I’ll  do  tl',e  trcfi  I  can  a  good  wife  to  be, 

I'or  auld  Robin  Gray  is  kind  to  me. 

Tlie  words  with  which  ihe  concludes  r.r; 
few  and  plain,  but  they  cany  a  refolu- 
tion  truly  noble  and  btcoming.  Tlnsu 
the  lafi  view  of  our  heroine,  and  it 
molt  advantageous  I'lie  ;  her  mind,  fova 
being  in  the  utmofi  agiiation,  is  gradu:.’* 
ly  loothed  into  rtpofe,  and  tlic  v'li‘''«: 
a‘ffion  of  the  piece  is  crowned  with  tl.'^t 
contentment  and  felicity  which  Ciibo 
require  to  be  the  proper  terminaiiwii  oi 
a  work  of  this  kind. 

'I’he  l.jft  verfo  begins  with  a  riiri'.iC 
wliich  liu.'fe  who  have  forgtit  the  fupC'* 
ftitious  part  t.f  our  creed  may  pc.t^r- 
ccuiurc  as  Iiat  cud  infipid. 


— — “  O!  ter,  quaterque  bcati, 

Qncis  ante  ora  pat  rum  contigit  oppetcre 
inorleui.” 

'Fhe  Caledonian  bard  puts  the  fime 
wiih  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  female 
mourners,  which  fhe  expreffes  with  cx- 
quilite  beauty.  “  Why  did  not  I  p;ifs 
x^ay  in  fecret,  like  the  f.e-.vcr  cf  the 
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1  gang  like  a  ghairt,  for  1  canna  fit  to  fpm;  plain  words  ;  for  every  fiipcrfluous  dc- 

Pvrrv  one  who  reads  the  fongs  of  a  coun-  ^-wation  degrades  a  fublime  ide.i.  The 
krv  fwain  as  an  object  of  lalle,  or  is  dif-  niind  riies  anti  fwells  vylu  n  a  loffy  de- 
rnfed  to  forgive  the  frailties  of  mankind,  y-n>ption,  or  fentiir.ent,  is  p-.eltnted  to  it 
u'lil  ritvv  it  in  a  very  different  light,  k  native  form  ;  but  no  fuoner  does  the 

is  a  fpeech  in  compliance  with  I ur.d  life,  attempt  to  Ipreail  out  this  ffnti- 

and  is  therefore  very  properly  put  into  ment,  or  dcfcriptioi*,  or  attempt  to  deck 
the  mouth  of  a  peafant.  The  fupertlition  round  and  round  with  g!iite»ing  orna- 
0^'  our  coun'ry  is  filled  with  gholls,  than  tiie  mind  Pecins  to  fall  from 

winches,  and  fpirits  ;  if  the  inlroduaion  i‘^y‘valion  :  the  tr.mfport  is  over: 

of  them  into  our  poetry  need  a  piece-  v>cantiful^^may  remain,  but  the  lub* 
(’ent,  we  may  find  it  both  in  Homer  and  gone. 

V.reil.  In  the  Iliad  the  gholl  of  Patro-  .  Sir,  I  have  now  finilhed  the  remarks  I 
cliis  appears  to  Achilles;  ^Encas  fees  intended  to  make  on  this  liule  ode.  I 
that  of  Hciftor  in  the  ^Eneid  ;  aware  that  they  will  fecin  to  fome  to 

be  delivered  in  too  fanguine  and  decifivc 
V\fume(imV,yianteoculosma>J}\l[imiisU^^^  a  manner.  To  fueh  gentlemen,  Robin 

Shakefpeare,  who  knew  well  how  to  avail  ^  leeni  in.ulccpiate  to  the  account 

himfelf  of  every' weak nefs  in  the  luunaii  ^  given  ot  it.  Sti.l,  however,  as 

frame,  often  had  recourfe  to  this  ideal  1  have  laid  his  been  elkta- 

world  of  fpints,  from  which  he  draws  by  real  tceling,  1  hope  to  be  counle- 
fcencs  which  add  much  folemiiity  and  yr>ui  readcis,  who  wall  ealily 

grandeur  to  his  fubjci5ts.  The  glKjft  of  ^*i^tilge  one  of  then  numbci  in  an  e.irly 
Jamie,  which  appeared  a  few  lines  above  Attempt,—-!  have  encioaihcd  greatly  oii 
the  one  laft  quoted,  produces  both  ihcfe  Y^^^"  patience:  tlie  befl  apviiogy  1  cyan 
clfcdts.  Jenny  deferies,  when  in  the  tol-  1^‘^l^c,  is  immtdiaiely  to  conclude, 

lowing  natural  and  pi^turefque  attitude  ;  ^  Ivings  are 

held  in  It)  little  enimation.  I  am  afr.inl 
When  Handing  in  the  door  with  the  tear  in  my  it  proceeds  from  a  luition  that  the 

,  .  •»  I  -n  ,  ,  ,1  1  •  ,  charadei  s  and  manners  of  rural  life  which 

I  raw  my  Jamie  s  ghaift,  but  I  could  na  dunk  It  jeferibe,  are  mean  and  eontemp- 

Appearances  of  this  kind,  it  w^ould  feem,  tible.  A  fentiment  fo  ungenerous  muff 
are  agreeable  to  the  general  current  of  be  the  offspring  of  a  weak  mind,  as  w  ell 
fuuerllition  in  every  country  ;  vvfiilff  we  as  a  bad  taftc.  Whoever  allows  liimlclf 
Hill  believe  in  them,  they  arc  much  more  to  dcfcend  into  the  fiUnt  iccr.vs  of  the 
j'roper  than  the  divinities  of  the  an-  peafant,  finds  that  he  is  fiirronndeii  \vitl\ 
cierits  which  we  defpife.  objeds  well  calcul  ited  to  enliven  hit 

The  language  of  this  piece  is  fimple,  hours  and  gladden  his  heart, 
roticlfc,  and  unaffeded.  To  give  an  in-  Yours,  See. 

lunce  of  it  w*ould  be  to  quote  the  whole  Juvenis. 

p»*tm,  as  it  is  one  bright  example  of  this  Ayr-JJArey  Au  ^vjl  13.  i;73. 
manner  of  writing  from  beginning  to  end. 

here*  peihaps  is  amther  reafon  why  Character  cf  Lord  IIardwicrf- 
Robin  Gray  has  al\v.iys  found  fuch  eafy 

acceis  to  the  human  heart.  It  is  tlie  ge-  By  Loud  Chestlkfifld. 

nuine  exprcffion  of  tlicfe  pafTions  wdiicli 

it  imitates.  Whatever  pedantry  may  T  ORD  Hardy/ fCKF.  was,  perhaps, 
affirm  to  the  conlrciiy,  unaifedtd  funpll-  the  guatcic  Maviifirate  that  thi' 


iinder- 

B'clles 
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Lettres.  He  was  an  agreeable,  eloquent 
I'Kakcr  in  Parliament,  but  not  without 
I'jme  little  tmdturc  of  the  pleader. 

Men  arc  apt  to  miftake,  or  at  lead  to 
feem  to  midake,  their  own  talents,  in  al¬ 
lowing  them  that  which  they  arc  confeious 
they  do  not  polTefs.  Thus  Lord  Hard- 
wickc  valued  himfelf  more  upon  being  a 
>ireat  Minifterof  State,  which  he  certain¬ 
ly  was  not,  than  upon  being  a  great  Ma- 
•  giftrate,  which  he  certainly  was. 

Ali  his  notions  were  clear,  but  none  of 
them  grcrtt.  Good  order  and  domedic 
uetails  were  his  proper  department.  The 
-great  and  Ihining  parts  of  government, 
though  not  above  his  parts  to  conceive, 
were  above  his  timidity  to  undertake. 

r»y  great  and  lucrative  employments, 
during  a  courfe  of  tl.irty  years,  and  by 
Itill  greater  parlimony,  he  acquired  an 
immenfe  fortune,  and  edabliihed  his  nu- 
incrouh  family  in  advantageous  pods  and 
profitable  alliances. 

Though  he  had  been  Solicitor  and  At¬ 
torney-general,  he  was  by  no  means  what 
is  called  a  prerogative  lawyer.  He  loved 
the  conditution,  and  maintained  the  jud 
prerogative  of  the  Crown,  but  without 
tcrctching  it  to  the  oppreflion  of  the  peo¬ 
ple. 

lie  was  naturally  humane,  moderate, 
and  decent,  and,  when  by  his  former  em¬ 
ployments  he  was  obliged  to  profecute 
State-criminals,  he  difeharged  that  duty  in 
;i  very  uilferent  manner  from  mod  of  his 
Dredcccllbrs,  who  were  too  judly  called 
the  “  Blood-hounds  of  the  Crown.” 

He  wasa  chearful  and  indru<ftive  com¬ 
panion,  hu inane  in  his  nature,  decent  in 
his  manners,  undained  with  any  vice  (ava¬ 
rice  excepted),  a  very  great  Magidrate, 
Lut  by  no  means  a  great  Minider. 

lyjlinSlon  hetwe'i  Whig  and  Torv  ex^ 
plained, 

A  S  a  true  friend  to  the  conditution,  of 
.JTa.  which  I  think  the  monarchical  part 
as  nectirary  as  any  other  ingredient,!  have 
ever  bten  an  enemy  to  thofe  among  us 
v/lio  profefs  themfeives  partial  to  tiie  re¬ 
publican  part  of  this  noble  form  of  go¬ 
vernment.  Our  freedom  conlids  in  the 
true  balance  between  the  prerogative  of 
t  he  crown  and  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
The  ^ovc  of  power  makes  the  crown 
flruggle  to  extend  its  authority.  'J  he 
bed  friends  to  their  country  in  oppofing 
the  undue  extenfion  of  prerogative  are 
apt  to  lofe  fight  of  monarchy,  and  go  too 
fir  iiito  tbc  republican  principle  ;  while 


thofe  who  know  that  fifty  tyrants  are  fifty 
times  worfe  than  one,  in  oppofing  repub¬ 
lican  meafures,  are  in  their  turn  for 
throwing^  too  much  weight  into  the 
fcale  of  monarchy  ;  hence  two  parties  are 
formed,  which  are  known  by  the  appcllA 
tions  of  Whig  and  Tory,  and  though  the 
Whig  is  confidered  as  a  champion  of  H, 
berty,  and  the  Tory  is  the  avowed  friend 
of  the  crown,  the  moderate  men  of  both 
parties  mean  the  fame  thing,  and  differ 
only  in  the  name.  Though  a  moderate 
Whig  is  a  friend  to  liberty,  he  is  no  ene¬ 
my  to  monarchy,  and  will  allow  the 
crown  every  prerogative  which  is  not  dan¬ 
gerous  to  public  freedom  ;  and  though 
the  moderate  Tory  is  the  king's  friend, 
he  is  for  fupporting  the  privileges  of  the 
people,  which  are  not  inconfillent  with 
.  the  exiflencc  of  monarchy.  They  are  the 
two  watermen  who  chufe  to  look  diffe¬ 
rent  ways,  but  row  to  the  fame  point. 

T  have  never  quarrelled  therefore  with  a 
Whig  or  a  Tory.  I  look  not  to  thf  name, 
but  the  men,  and  the  prefent  miniftry.have 
been  chofen  principally  from  among  the 
Tories.  I  am  at  peace  with  thofe  who 
mean  tctferve  their  mafter,  without  ne¬ 
glecting  their  countrymen  ;  but  as  to 
thbfe  who  laugh  at  the  public,  who  teach 
their  fcribblers  to  infult  the  name  of  a 
patriot,  who  bid  their  creatures  treat  the 
lovers  of  freedom  with  fcorn  and  derifion, 
and  to  reprefent  thofe  that  complain  of  a 
feries  of  blunders;  of  the  mal-adminiffra- 
tion  of  public  affairs ;  of  the  grievous  bur¬ 
dens  impofed  on  the  people,  laviflied  in 
fruitlefs  expeditions;  who  having  pointed 
out  the  errors,  and  prognoflicated  the 
melancholy  events,  have  pronounced  the 
authors  of  our  prefent  calamities  unwor¬ 
thy  the  confidence  of  the  king  and  the 
people, — as  rebels,  and  hold  them  up  in 
derifion  to  their  countrymen  by  the  name 
of  Patriots,-^they  no  longer  deferve  the 
name  of  Tory;  but  the  profeffors  of  fuch 
principles  are  tools,  initrumtnts,  and 
diabolical  engines  of  defpotifm,  traitors 
to  their  country,  and  aflafiins  of  public 
liberty,  C^njiitutionalift* 

A  New  Character. 

Lord  rich  was  rnore  indebted  to  the 
temple  for  his  law,  ttian  to  the  JJni^ 
'i^erf.ty  for  his  learning.  His  fevere  and  ac¬ 
tive  nature  afpired  above  the  pedantry  of 
the  Scholar,  to  the  utility  of  tlieStatefman. 

I  could  never  endure  thofe  ftudies,”  he 
v;as  ufed  to  fay,  “  that  furni fn  me  only 
witl?  inai^tive  thoughts,  and  ufelefsdifcour- 
ics  that  Uach  me  only  to  thhik  zxx^jpeak,^' 


1 

ftr  ■ 

lb.  ■ 

for  ■ 

■ 


Priest. 

Turn  thine  eyes  round  upon  this  new-mown 
,  Ice ; 

With  look  attentive. view  the  wither'd  dale; 
Here  to  thy  queilion  thou  It  fit  anlwer  fee  ; 

Th’s  faded  flow  r  fuo<»e(fs  a  moral  talc. 

Late  frefh  it  blow’d,  it  ri  mrilhM,  and  did  well, 
Pioudiv  ciirdainiug  the  Hioit  nei^zhbrin'^ 
green ;  ' 

Yet  now  is  its  pride  humbl’d ;—lo!  where  fell 
Its  faded  glories  on  the  fun-hnrnt  plain  ! 

Did  not  its  gaudv  look,  whiles  it  did  (land. 

To  pluck  it  in  its  prime  move  Ibine  dread 
hand  ? 


Toe  HAY-FIELD  :  A  Moral  Eclogue. 

Tnm  fappofed  to  have  been  written  at 

■  Bridol  by  Thomas  Rowlev,  and  others^ 
in  the  fifteenth  Century^  but  entirely  comp^/ed 
by  Thomas  Chatterton. 

WOULDST  thou  fee  Nature  pure  and  un- 
array ’d, 

Vifit  the  lowly  cottage  of  the  hind  ; 

His  art  (if  any),  home-fpun  and  rough-made, 
Difguifes  not  the  workings  of  his  mind. 

To  thee,  whohi  fimpie  Nature  s  lore  can 
charm, 

Thefi  words  I  fend,  heard  late  in  village-farm. 
Man.' 

But  whither,  fair  maid,  do  ye.  go  ? 

Oh  where  do  you  bend  your  way  ? 

I  will  be  told  whither  ye  go, 

1  will  not  be  anfwcrcd  Nay. 

Woman. 

I  go  to  the  Dale,  down  to  Robin  and  Nell, 
To  help  ’em  at  making  of  hay. 

'  Man. 

Sir  Robert,  the  Parfbn,  has  hired  me  there. 
Come,  come,  let  us  halten  away  ; 

We’ll  work,  and  we’ll  fing,  and  we’ll  make 
merry  cheer, 

As  long  as  the  long  fummei’s  day. 
Woman. 

How  hard  it  is  always  to  w’ork  ? 

How'  full  is  our  fad  Rate  of  care  ? 

Lady  Bridget y  who  lies  in  the  kirk, 

Dcckt  with  jewels  and  gold, 

Was  of  the  fame  mold 
Why  than  ours  w’as  her  fortune  more  fair? 
Man. 

Lo,  our  good  prieft  is  at  the  gate, 

Ever  ready  to  counfcl  his  neighbour. 

He’ll  ttll  why,  whilft  fome  arc  fo  great, 

JVe  are  doom’d  without  ccafing  to  labour. 

S/r 'Robert  the  Prieft  [meditating  alone,] 

The  fultry  fun  is  in  his  mi  l  career ; 

A  feed  of  life  from  ev’iy  beam  he  fheds : 
Yet  while  his  piercing  rays  the  grafs  make  fear, 
Bee !  the  fever’d  flow’ret  withers  o'er  the 
meads ! 

Loft  its  rich  ft  agrance  ’  loft  its  vermeil  bloom!— 
When  fever’d  by  Death’s  dart,  fach  is  the 
gen’ral  doom. 

Man. 

All-a-honn,  Sir  Prieft!  al!-a-bbon  f 
I  befeech  thee  now  fay  unto  me, 

Why  Sir  Geoff  ry  the  Knight,  with  his  lady 
bright, 

So  rich  and  fo  happy  (hould  be, 

Whilft  myfclf  and  my  mate, 

In  wretched  eftate, 

Murt  in  labour  and  drudgery  all  our  time  wafte, 
never  of  plenty  or  honours  fhall  taltc 


Sucli  is  the  w'ay  of  life  the  great  man’s 
wealth 

Tempts  rulfian  violence  his  peace  to  wound : 

If  thou  art  bled  with  bread,  content  and 
health. 

Believe  the  truth,— none  is  more  happy 
found. 

Thou  ivorkcft  ? — Well!  can  that  a  trouble  be 
Sloth  more  would  tire  thee  than  llie  rough- 
eft  day. 

Could’ft  thou  the  inmoft  foul  of  man  hut  fee, 
Full  well  thou’dft  be  couviuc  d  of  what  ( 


But  let  me  hear  thy  way  of  life,  and  then 
Hear  thou  from  me  the  iives  of  other  men 

Man. 

I  rife  up  with  the  fun. 

Working  the  live  l:>ng  day  ; 

And  when  my  work  is  done, 

I  tune  fomc  roundelay  : 

1  follow  the  plough-taii 
With  a  jug  of  good  ale. 


On  e^  ’ry  holiday 

With  the  minftrels  am  !  leen, 

Che  rful  footing  it  away 
With  mai.lens  on  the  green  : 

But  oh  !  I  wilh  to  be  more  great 
In  honour,  title,  and  eftate. 

Priest. 

Haft  thon  not  feen  a  tree  upon  a  hill, 

Whofc  tow’ring  hranch-;  to  the  ikies  afeend. 

Haft  thou  not  feen  it,  by  the  Dots  up-torn, 
When  fome  fierce  tempeit  earth  and  heav’n 
doth  rend  ? 

While  lowly  fhrubs,  that  m  the  vale  delight. 
Unhurt,  unfhaken.  bide  the  pelting  (torm  ? 

Such  is  this  world’s  eftate : — the  man  of  might 
Is  tempeft  chaft ;  his  woe  great  as  his  fonn; 

Thyfelf,  now  a  low  Ihrub  of  fmall  account, 

Wouldft  fiercer  feel  the  wind,  if  higher  thou 
couldft  mount. 


The  Fifth  Ode  of  Anacreon  imitated, 

GO,  boy,  crop  yon  fragrant  rofe 

That  near  my  parlour- window  grows ; 
Bring  the  hlufning  captive  ftraight, 

This  So  Bacchus  confccrate  ; 


Crown  with  flow’rs  the  brimmiftg  bowl 
Drench  with  ne^lVoiis  wines  my  ibul ; 
With  rofes  be  our  t  mples  crovxn’d. 
While  the  qu'ckjcjl  flies  xrouiKl; 

And  the  lau^h^  or  eafy  JmUc^ 

The  rof^-bofuind  hours  beguile. 

Rofes  arc  the  garden’s  grace, 

Rofes  paint  Spring’s  joytul  face, 

Rofes  bloom  in  Heav’n  above, 

Rofes  crown  the  fcafls  of  Jove ; 

Rofes  the  delight  and  joy 
Of  Cyth'  rea’s  darling  boy, 

When  in  his  mother’s  balmy  groves 
He  dances  with  the  finilcs  and  loves. 
Knit  ’em  in  foft  wreaths,  'ind  now 
JSind  ’em  on  my  cartful  brow. 
Youthful  Bacc*}ui !  while  the  lyre 
We  itrike,  do  thou  the  fong  infpire! 
Now  give  me  Sylvia  bright  as  May, 
Give  me  her.  I’ll  lead  the  way, 

And  join  this  feltive  company. 

'  For  the  Weekly  Magazine. 


My  Jockey  is  fled  from  the  plain. 

And  left  me  in  forrow  to  mourn* 
Was  e'xr  fo  cruel  a  fwain  ? 

Ah,  when  will  the  rover  return  ? 

No  longer  he  pipes  on  his  reed. 

No  longer  Ids  praifes  I’ll  ttll ; 

Yet  dull  are  the  banks  of  the  Tweed 
Since  Jockey  has  bid  them  farcwel. 

His  crook  he  has  broken  in  twain. 

His  (beep  and  his  lambkins  now'  flray; 
They  blcet  for  their  in  vain, 

And  carelcfly  wander  away  : 

Then  hade  thou  fome  Ihephcrd  (b  free, 

And  call  the  poor  flocks  to  their  home, 

O  !  he  to  them  kinder  than  he, 

W’ho  caus'd  the  dear  wand’rers  to  roam. 

Each  virgin  fo  happy  and  gay. 

Attend  to  the  words  I  impart, 

Be  careful  and  cauii('us,  1  pray. 

How  you  give  a  young  fliepherd  your  hea; 
Tho’  Jockey  was  rural  and  neat, 

'Fo  me  was  moll  loving  and  kind. 

His  manners  were  gentle  and  fweet, 

’1  ill  cruelty  grew  in  his  mind. 


The  Life  of  a  Woman  of  the  Town. 

AH!  what  avails  how  once  appear’d  the 
fair. 

When  from  gay  equipage  Ihe  falls  ohfeure  ; 

In  vain  fhe  moves  her  livid  lips  in  prayer; 

What  man  fo  mean  to  rccolle^l  the  poor  ? 

From  place  to  place,  by  unfee’d  baililTs  drove. 

As  fainting  fawns  from  thirfly  blood-hounds 
fly; 

Bet  the  fad  remnants  of  unhallow’d  love. 

In  prifons  perifh,  or  on  dunghills  die. 

Pimps  and  dependants  once  her  beauty  prais’d ; 

And  on  thefe  beauties  vermin-like  they  fed ; 

From  wretchednefs,  the  crew  her  bounty  rais’d. 

When  by  her  fpoiU  enrich’d— deny  her 

Chorus. 

Thro’  ftreet  to  llreet  (he  winds,  as  want  be-  ITar\*cfl  home,  barvefl  home, 

tides,  To  celebrate  our  harvefl  home. 

Like  Shore’s  fad  wife,  in  winter’s  dlfmal 

'  hours ;  ,  Come  halle  and  join  tiie  chearfnl  throng 

The  bleak  winds  piercing  herunnourifh’d  Tides,  With  rural  mirth,  and  rural  fong. 

Her  houfelcls  head  dripping  with  drizzly  The  tabor  founds, — Oqnkklycomc, 
Ihow'ers.  And  celebrate  our  harvc.ll  home. 

Harvelt  home,  &c. 

Sickly  Ihc  ftrolls  amidft  the  miry  lane, 

.  While  dreaming  fpouts  dalh  on  her  un-  Here  Streph'^n  with  his  May-day  Queen 
cloath’d  neck:  Bright  Cynthia,  lovclitll  on  the  green ! 

By  famine  pinch’d — pinch’d  by  difeafe  bred-  With  mirth  and  innocence  are  come, 
pairi,  f  o  celebrate  our  harved  home. 

Contrition’s  portait,  and  rafnbeauty's  wreck!  Harved  home,  &c. 

See  Ralph  and  Pat,  with  looks  fo  gay, 
Affembl’d  ail,— then  don’t  delay  ; 

But  quickly  hade,  my  Anna,  come. 
And  celebrate  our  harved  home. 

Harved  home,  hnrvelt  home. 

To  celebrate  our  liarvell  home. 


Harvest  Home 


V  Song, 


OCOME,  my  Anna,  hade  away; 

And  leave  the  cottage,  to  be  gay 
Mirth  calls  :  the  villagers  are  come, 

To  celebrate  our  harved  home. 


Shodies;  fad  outcaft!  Heart-broke  by  rc- 
morfe, 

-Paleitretch’d  againft  th’  inhofpitable  doors; 
While  gath’ring  godips  taunt  the  flclhlefs  cc  rpR, 
And  thank  their  Goda^ihat  they  were  never 


The  review. 

^  General  Hiftory  ©/Ireland,  front  the 
earllejl  Accounts  to,  the  clofe  of  the 
T=ih'elfth  Century^  colUSed  from  the  mofl 
authentic  Records.  By  Mr  O’Hallnraii. 
fWi.  Boards. 

Robinfon,  London. 

When  literary  prejudices  arc  at¬ 
tended  with  a  competent  (hare  of 
ingenuity  and  learning,  there  is  hardly 
any  hypotlicfis  which  a  w'riter  of  charac¬ 
ter  may  not  embcllifli  with  the  air  of 
plaufibility.  Enough,  we  imagined,  had 
been  faid  in  refutation  of  the  hiiluiical 
authority  of  the  iriih  bards,  filcas,  and  fe- 
nachies  ;  but  when  the  conteft  feemed  to 
be  decided,  another  champion  arifes, 
who  aflens  the  caiife  of  national  honour 
with  a  degree  of  warmth,  addrefs,  and 
ability,  fuperior  to  all  his  prcdeceflbrs. 
We  are  jiiilificd  in  this  remark,  not  only 
by  the  whole  feries  of  the  prefent  Hillo- 
ry,  but  by  the  Preliminary  Difeourfe,  in 
which  Mr  O’Halloran  has  endeavoured 
to  p.ive  the  way  for  the  reception  of  Ids 
hypothefis,  and  has  concentrated  all  the 
force  of  its  collateral  fupports. — But  we 
ftiall  immediately  proceed  to  the  Hiftory, 
which  commences  with  the  following 
chapter : 

“  In  the  year  of  the  world,  according 
to  the  Hebrew  computation,  2736,  in  the 
month  of  Bel  or  May,  and  the  17th  day 
of  the  moords  age,  according  to  the  re¬ 
lation  of  Amhergin,  high  prieft  to  this 
expedition,  Ireland  was  invaded  by  a 
numerous  body  of  feledt  troops  tioni 
Gallicia  in  Spain.  After  fubdinng  the 
country,  and  cft^jbliOiing  their  govern¬ 
ment  on  a  permanent  bafts,  as  ftiall  be 
related  in  its  place,  they  fet  on  font  an 
inquiry  into  the  hiftory  and  antiqui'ics  of 
the  people  thus  reduced,  how  h»ng  they 
had  been  in  the  kingdom,  and  what  colo¬ 
nies  had  preceded  them,  5cc.  The  rcfult 
of  their  refearches  produced  the  fullow- 
ing  relations,  which  have  been  as  csiVfuI- 
ly  tranfmiited  from  age  to  age,  as  thofe 
of  their  own  particular  exploits,  and  thefe 
of  their  anceftors. 

“  Ih  the  year  of  the  world  1956,  Par- 
tholan,  the  fon  of  Seara,  the  fon  of  Sru, 
the  fon  ofEafru,  fon  of  Framant,  fon  to 
Fathoeda,  the  fon  of  Magog,  fon  to  Ja- 
phet,  the  fon  of  Noah,  landed  in  Ireland, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  Ealga  or  Eal- 
VoL  XLL 


gnait,  his  three  Tons,  Rughraidhe,  Slainge, 
and  Laighline,  with  their  wives, and  loob 
foldiers.  The  Book  of  Invaftons,  from 
which  this  relation  is  taken,  fixes  the 
time  of  his  Unding  to  be  278  years  after 
the  flood ;  but  Mr  O’Flaharty  makes  it 
35  years  later;  differences,  however;  of 
little  confeqaence  in  tranfiiftions  fo  re-, 
mi/e  and  uninterefting.  The  caufe  of 
his  fly  ing from  his  native  country,  Greece,^ 
w^c  are  told,  was,  the  inhuman  murder  of 
his  father  and  mother,  with  a  refolutionl 
to  cut  oifallb  his  eldeft  brother,  in  ordci^ 
to  poffefs  hiinfelf  of  the  fupreme  com- 
maoil ;  but  his  parricide  and  villainy  were 
fo  univerfally  detefted,  that  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  leave  the  country,  aijd  feek  new 
abodes,  and  at  length,  as  we  fee,  with  his 
followers  reached  Ireland.  The  Hook  of 
Conquefts  mentions — but  as  an  affair  not 
authenticated — that  before  the  ariival  of 
Parthclan,  Ireland  was  polfelfed  by  a  co¬ 
lony  from  Africa,  under  the  command  of 
Ciocall,  between  whom  and  the  new 
comerb  a  bloody  battle  was  fought,  iu 
which  the  Africans  were  cut  off. 

“  It  is  recorded,  that  at  this  time  there 
were  found  in  Ireland  but  three  lakcsand 
nine  riveis,  whofe  names  are  particularly 
mentiont  d  ;  but  from  this  it  appears  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  parts  of  the  countiy,  in 
which  thefe  lakes  and  rivers  appeared, 
were  only  what  were  then  known  ;  and 
that  as  their  fuccelfors  began  to  explore 
and  lay  open  other  parts,  the  rivers  and 
lakes  then  appealing  v  ere  entered  into 
the  national  annals,  as  they  were  difeo- 
vered  ;  but  as  no  previous  mention  could 
have  been  made  of  them,  and  that  the 
different  periods  in  which  they  were 
found  out  were  diftint^lly  marked,  I'uc- 
ceeding  annalifts  have  dated  the  firft  burft- 
ing  for  th  of  each  from  the  tiiije  oi  i‘i3  dif- 
covery.  Our  writers  are  very  exad  in 
the  times  in  which  thefe  lakes  and  rivers 
appeal  td :  it  cuts  a  confpicuous  figure  in 
our  hiftory,  and  proves  the  extreme  ac¬ 
curacy  of  our  early  wiilers;  but  a  very 
unjuftitiable  credulity  in  their  fucceftbrs, 
who  could  fuppofe  the  fii  ft  difeovery  of 
them  to  be  their  fiift  rife,  though  the 
learned  Dr  HuUhinfon,  bifhop  of  Down 
and  Connor,  has  taken  no  fmall  pains  to 
defend  it.  But  as  it  appears  to  me  almoft 
a  certainty,  that  (with  a  very  few  excep¬ 
tions)  rivers  and  lakes  are  nearly  coeval 
with  the  creation,  the  reader  will,  I  hope^ 
excufe  my  taking  no  farther  noticeoftbis 
part  of  our  hiftory. 

“  Sgon  after  the  binding  of  Piftkolani 
Nn 
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his  fon  SUinge  died,  and  was  interred  in 
the  fide  of  a  mountain,' in  the  prefent 
county  of  Down,  from  him  denominated 
Slirtoh-Slaingc,  fliabh  being  Irifii  for  a 
mountain.  Laighline  alfo  died,  and  was 
buried  near  a  lake  in  Meath,  trom  him 
called  Loch'L'd^  hline ;  and  from  the 
place  of  Riighraidhe’s  interment,  the  ad¬ 
joining  lake  was  called  Loch-Rughraidhe. 
After  a  reign  of  thirty  years.  Part  holm 
quitted  this  life  at  Magh-Alta,  in  Meath, 
leaving  the  kingdom  between  his  four 
fons,  born  in  Ireland,  wliofe  names  were 
Ear,  Orba,  Team,  and  Fearngna. 

“  We  are  furprifed  to  find  in  the  reti¬ 
nue  of  this  piince  four  men’  ot  letters, 
three  druids,  three  generals,  a  knight,  a 
beateach,  or  keeper  of  op^en  houfe,  and 
tvvo  merchants,  whofe  names  are  preferv- 
ed  in  our  annals.  The  fonsof  Partholan, 
we  are  told,  governed  with  great  wifdom, 
as  did  their  fuecefibrs  for  fome  genera¬ 
tions,  till  at  length  a  violent  plague  broke 
out,  which  fwept  away  the  greateft  part 
of  this  colony.  By  this  means  the  king¬ 
dom,  which  for  near  300  years  was  go¬ 
verned  by  the  poflerity  of  this  prince, con¬ 
tinued  for  thirty  years  after. in  a  (late  of 
anarchy.  Thrgrcatefl  Fuimber  that  were 
carried  off  by  this  contagion  was  at  Ben- 
Iledir,  now  Hoath,  near  Dublin,  and  the 
placesadjaccnt:  from  which  circumftance, 
we  may  infer,  that  it  was  brought  into  the 
kingdom  by  fome  fiiip  or  Ihips  :  the  mor¬ 
tality  was  fo  rapid,  that  experience  point¬ 
ed  out  the  utility  (.inftcad  of  different  bu¬ 
rial  places,  which  only  ferved  to  fpread 
the  diforder)  of  fixing  on  one  common 
place,  in  which  the  dead  wereto  be  thrown 
indifcriminately ;  and  wTiich  from  this 
circumftaiice,  fays  the  Book  of  Conquefis, 
waseveraftercalledTaimhleacht-Muinter 
Pharthol.m,or  the  burial-place  of  the  pof- 
terity  of  Partholan.  After  the  reception 
of  Chrifiioinity,  a  celebrated  monallery 
was  founded  on  this  ground,  to  this 
day  called  Taimhicacht.’* 

It  is,  we  readily  agree  with  Mr  OTlal- 
loran,  furpriling  to  find  in  Partholan’s 
retinue  four  men  of  letters,  three  druids, 
a  knight,  See.  (though  knights  errant 
may  have  exified  in  all  ages) ;  but  we 
are  more  furprifed  to  find  any  credit 
given  to  a  narrative  that  pretends  to  fo 
high  antiquity,  when  the  particulars  are 
furprifing  in  any  degree.  ^ 

^Mn  book  II.  chap.  I.  the  hiftorian 
relates,  that  Phaenius,  the  inventor  of 
lettcrt^  U  claimed  as  the  founder  of  the 


Irifh  or  Milefian  race.  This  perfonage  iii 
fakl  to  be  the  fon  of  Baalh,  tiie  fon  of 
Magog,  the  fon  of  Japhct,the  fon  of  Noah. 

“  But,  fays  Mr  OTlalloran,  if  we  admit  of 
this  genealogy,  we  will  at  the  fame  time 
fee  the  ncceliity  for  luppoling  that  fome 
more  generanons  mull  have  intervened  be¬ 
tween  Phaenius  and  Noah,  to  account  for 
the  great  increafe  of  mankind  in  his  days.’’ 
This  anecdote  is  to  ns  another  fubjed  for 
furprizc  ;  and  when  the  author  acknow¬ 
ledges  that  there  is  a  necelTity  for  recur¬ 
ring  to  fuppofition  to  rcmler  the  llory 
more  credible,  the  mod  natural  fiippo- 
fition  would  be,  to  renounce  the  whole 
as  a  fiction. 

Of  the  .incidents  related  in  this  work, 
whi'ch  concludes  with  the  arrival  of  Hen¬ 
ry  11.  in  Ii  eland,  it  is  fnfficient  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  Mr  O’Halloran  has  delivered, 
in  an  uninterrupted  feries,  the  whole  mafs 
of  Irith  hiftorical  documents,  from  the  al- 
ledged  commencement  of  the  monarchy  | 
to  that  time  ;  and  w’e  fiiall  therefore  re¬ 
turn  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  Preli¬ 
minary  Difeourfe. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  fuppofevl 
emigrations  from  the  fouthern  countries 
to  Ireland,  Mr  O’Halloran  is  inclined  to 
admit  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  that  property  of  the  magnet  by  ♦ 
w'hich  it  points  to  the  north.  But  it  k 
reaibnablc  to  imagine,  that  this  cficntial 
property  could  not  have  been  entirely  over¬ 
looked  by  all  ancient  writers,  had  they 
actually  knowm  it  ?  The  probability  foems 
to  be  infinitely  fironger  in  favour  of  one 
inference  than  the  other. 

“  In  treating  of  every  particular  reign, 
fays  our  author,  I  have  examined  what¬ 
ever  hud  been  advanced  by  different  wri¬ 
ters,  either  in  piint  ormanufeript,  on  the 
fubjeCt.  Even  Routh,U{her, War(i,Col- 
gan,  and  other  ecclcfiaftical  writers,  w’crc 
explored  for  information ;  and  I  have  re- 
jefted  whatever  feemed  improbable  or  iil- 
founded.  Frequent  mention  is  made,  in 
early  days  of  invafions  from  Africa,  ar.d 
of  tranfaClions  between  our  ancefforsand 
thele  people*  As  no  other  people  of  A- 
frica  but  the  Carthaginians  were  a  mari¬ 
time  or  commercial  people,  I  began  to 
fnfpeCl  that  thefe  were  the  very  Fomha- 
raigs  fo  often  fpoken  of.  I  confulted  their 
hiftory,  compared  the  aeras  in  queftion, 
and  fatisfied  myfelf,  as  I  hope  I  ihali  the 
public*  that  my  'fiifpicions  were  well 
grounded.  This  explained  and' jiiftified 
th«  extent  of  our  early  commejee,  tic 


improYcmcnts  in  arts  and  manufacliircs, 
the  working  of  our  mines  of  copper,  lead, 
and  iron,  the  great  riches  of  the  country, 
and  the  foiirces  from  whence  they  flow- 
td !  Heildcs  their  extenfive  commerce, K^r 
which  the  Carthaginians  were  fo renown¬ 
ed,  it  is  a  known  fadt,  that,  in  their  wars 
witli  the  Romans,  they  hired  mercenaries, 
not  only  in  Iberia  and  Gaul,  but  drew 
troops  irom  the  Atlantic  ifles.  To  illuf- 
trate  this,  we  find  mention  made  of  the 
Fine-Fomliaraig,  or  African  legions,  in 
oiir  early  records,  who,  I  take  for  grant¬ 
ed,  to  be  Irifh  trvrops  co.nfigned  to  that 
fervice ;  and  for  tliis  reafon,  that  our 
bar.d^inGaul  w^ere  called  Fine- Gall,  as 
in  a  luhicquent  period,  thofe  in  Scotland 
w’ere  called  Fine  Albin,  juft  as  the  Ro¬ 
mans  denominated  their  Ic  dons  after  the 
countries  in  which  tluy  ferved.  Rut,  to 
fiiew  that  there  is  fonicthing  more  than 
conje(ftuie  in  what  is  here  advanced,  it 
evidently  appears,  that  Carthaginian 
fvvords,  found  near  the  plains  of  Canna, 
and  ancient  Irilh  fwords,  lb  frequently 
met  with,  are,  as  to  fliape,  fjze,  ami  mix¬ 
ture  of  metals,  fo  exadly  fimilar,  that  the 
cftay-maller  of  the  mint,  who  examined 
both*  pronounced  that  they  were  caft  in 
the  fame  chauldron 

This  anecdote  relates  to  Governor 
PownaRs  Account  of  fome  Trifti  Anti¬ 
quities,  read  before  the  Antiquarian  So¬ 
ciety  in  1774  ;  but  it  cannot  be  cunclu- 
five  of  the  inference  in  lupport  of  wliich 
itiscited.  For  as  writers  are  agreed  that 
the  Phoenician  colonies  traded  with  Eng¬ 
land  for  tin,  at  a  very  remote  period,  it  is 
more  probable,  that  thofe  implements 
were  imported  from  the  fouth  into  Eng- 
larid,  ami  had  afterwards  been  carried  to 
Ireland  by  lome  emigrant  thither. 

This  ingenious  author  uniformlygraiits 
to  the  Ir'lh  records  a  degree  of  authenti¬ 
city  and  credit,  which  we  prefume,  from 
the  fagacity  that  he  difeovers  in  other 
points,  he  would  not  confider  as  due  to 
thofe  of  any  diffeitnt  country,  in  periods 
equally  remote.  The  authentic  hiftory 
of  Greece  has  been  fixed  to  the  com- 
tn^encement  of  the  OJyinpiads;  and  that 
Oi  all  the  weft^rn,  as  well  as  northern 
nations  ot  Europe,  muft  be  confined  to 
much  later  epochas.  The  fuppofition 
that  arts  and  learning  ever  floii-riftied  in 
Ireland  in  very  remote  times,  is  entirely 
repugnant  to  probability;  becaufe  no 
local  traces  remain  of  fuch  memorials  as 
tc  every  other  country  where  thofe  were 


cultivated,  have  tranfmitted  to  diftant 
ages  the  proofs  of  their  foimei  exiftcnce. 
Mr  O’Halloran’s  narrative,  however, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  conneded  iletail  of 
the  fabulous  times  in  Ireland,  preceding 
the  dawn  of  its  authentic  annals  in  Dr 
Lcland’fc  Hiftory.  C. 


PnizE  held  up  by  JuJlice  mid  Humanity, 
By  M,  de  Voltaire.  Zvo.  Paris.  lA 
French  Article r\  [P.  25 8.  J 


WE  pafs  over  the  articles  which  ar.e 
iuiipid  and  trivia],  and  finifli  our 
account  of  tl)is  book  by  fome  pallages 
extracted  from  tlie  twenty-fecond article, 
in  winch  M.  de  Voltaiie  give.s  us  Icveral 
intcrefting  reft  tWi'^vx^conceniin^  ihr  nature 
and  flrcugth  0/ proofs  and  prfuinpti'  ns,--^ 
He  does  not  tiiink  two  \vitncire&  lufticient 
to  prove  tlie  crime  of  a  dellnqueiit  :  and 
he  a! ledges  feveral  cafes  bclide  the  f.iinous 
and  well-known  cafe  of  the  daughter  of 
Sirven^  which  feem  to  juftdy  his  opinion. 
A  cabal  (fays  he)  ot  the  populace  tjf 
Lyons,  declared  in  1772,  that  they  faw  a 
company  of  young  pi  i»plc  carry. ng,  a- 
niidn.  finging  and  dancing,  the  dead  b^xly 
of  a  young  woman  whom  they  had  ra- 
vifhed  and  allafiinated.  The  depolitii)ns 
of  the  witnefies  to  this  abomin.jhle  f.icl, 
or  pretended  fadt,  were  unanimuii!' ;  and 
neverlhclefs  the  judges  acknowledgetl, 
folemniy,  in  their  feiitonce,  that  there 
had  neither  been  finging  mu*  dancir.g, 
nor  glil  violated,  tioi  dead  body  carried. 
This  may  have  been,  in  part,  llie  fault  of 
tile  judges,  who  (as  our  author  iniimnites, 
and  even  aiTirms,  mure  th.ui  oticc  in  this 
work)  arc  ill  France  often  more  perfid.i- 
ous  and  corrupt  than  the  witnefies  — The 
cafe,  indeed,  of  M.  de  la  Preaidicre  is 
molt  fiiv'.ular  : — “  It  is  almoft  iuci  edible, 
and  is,  nevcrtldefs  (according  to  (nir  au¬ 
thor),  a  public  fa^^t.  IMadamt  de  Chau^ 
veliny  his  fecond  wife,  was  acciiied  of  ha¬ 
ving  had  him  afi'allinated  in  Ids  calile. 
Two  maid-fervants  v.’ere  witnefies  ot  the 
murder.  His  own  daughter  heard  the 
cries  and  laft  worsts  of  her  father  :  “  My 
God  have  mercy  upon  me  !’’  One  of  the 
maid-fervants,  falling  dangeroully  ill, 
took  the  facrament,  and  while  ihe  was 
performing  this  folemn  a^t  of  religion, 
declared  before  God,  that  her  miftrefg 
intended  to  kill  her  mailer.  Several 
other  witnefies  teftified,  that  they  had 
feen  linen  ftained  with  his  blood ;  otiicrs 
declared  that  they  had  heard  the  report 
cf  the  gun  by  which  the  a (Tafri nation 
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fiommcnccd.  His  death  was  averred. 
Nevcrthelefs,  it  at  Icnj^th  appeared,  that 
there  was  no  gun  fired,  no  blood  fhed, 
nobody  killed.  What  remains  is  ftill 
more  extraordinary.  M.  de  la  Pivar- 
dicre  returned  home  ;  he  appears  in  per- 
fon  before  the  judges  of  the  province, 
who  were  preparing  every  thing  to  exe¬ 
cute  vengeance  on  his  murderer  ;  The 
judges  arc  refolvcd  not  to  lofe  their  pro- 
oefs  ;  they,  aflirm  to  his  face  that  he  is 
dead  ;  they  brand  him  with  the  accufa- 
tii»n  of  impofture,  for  faying  that  he  is 
alive  ;  they  tell  him  that  he  dtferves  ex- 
amplary  puniOimcnt  for  coining  a  lie  be¬ 
fore  the  tribunal  of  jiiliicc;  and  main¬ 
tain,  that  their  procedures  arc  more  cre¬ 
dible  than  his  teftimony.  In  a  word, 
this  criminal  procefs  continued  eighteen 
months  before  the  poor  gentleman  could 
obtain  a  declaration  of  court,  that  he 
vjas  alive 

M.  de  Voltaire  relates  feveral  other  in- 
(lances  of  the  criminal  precipitation,  or 
ftill  more  criminal  iniquity,  of  the  French 
tribunals,  in  condemning  to  death,  in  its 
mod  cruel  forms,  innocent,  iiiofh  nlive, 
nay,  virtuous  citizens.  The  dory  of 
MontbailU^  who,  without  any  accufer, 
witn'efs,  or  any  probable  or  fiifpicious 
circumdance,  was  feized  by  the  fuperior 
tribunal  of  Arras  (1770),  and  condemned 
to  have  his  hand  cut  off,  to  be  broken  on 
the  wheel,  and  to  he  afterwards  burnt 
alive,  for  killing  his  mother,  is  one  of 
thofc  horrors  that  adonifh  and  confound. 
IJis  fentence  was  executed  ;  and  his  wife 
was  on  the  point  of  being  thrown  into  the 
flames  as  his  accomplice,  when  die  plea¬ 
ded  her  pregnancy,  and  gave  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  cf  France,  who  was  informed  of 
this  infernal  iniquity,  time  to  have  the 
fentence  reverfed — when  her  hufband 
had  fallen  a  vi^dim  to  the  bloody  tribunal 
of  Arras.  The  pen  trembles  in  my 
hand  (cries  our  author)  while  I  relate 
thefe  enormities  :  we  have  feen,  by  the 
letters  of  feveral  French  lawyers,  that 
pot  a  year  paffes,  in  which  one  tribunal 
or  another  does  not  dain  the  gibbet  or 
the  rack  with  the  blood  of  unfortunate 
citizens,  wiiofe  innocence  is  afterwards 
afeertained” — when  it  is  too  late. 

\Ve  are  informed  this  moment,  thpit 
the  work  before  us  is  not  the  lad  produc¬ 
tion,  or,  at  lead,  not  the  lad  publication, 
of  M.  de  Voltaire;  and  we  have  received 
a  piece  entitled,  The  Eulogy  and 
Thoughts  of  Pafcal,  with  Commentaries 


and  Augmentations,  in  Three  Parts** 
which  are  faid  to  be  the  true  lad  words 
of  that  celebrated  author.  We  arc  not  yet 
perfuaded  that  this  piece  comes  really  from 
Vo’taire.  This  is  the  moment  of  impof. 
ture  a  multitude  of  fubaltern  writers 
w  ho  can  imitate  the  orthography  of  this 
eminent  man,  and  have  dexterity  enough 
to  collet  and  combine  fome  direds  of  his 
works,  ami  to  mimic  fome  of  the  It  Is  noble 
parts  of  his  dyle  and  manner,  w*  ill  be 
jmtting  off  tluir  literary  wares  under 
the  cover  of  his  name,  and  will  impofe 
the  more  eafily  on  the  credulity  of  the 
public,  in  that  Voltaire  was  not  always 
equal  to  himfelf,  but  gave  us,  at  different 
times,  excellent,  good,  bad,  and  ir.dif- 
f  rent.— We  Hiall  therefore  fufpendour 
account  of  this  new  piece,  until  w^e  have 
had  lime  to  examine  both  its  merit  and 
pretenfions,  and  (hall  now  conclude,  by 
throwing  together  fome  of  the  principal 
lines  of  the  charader  of  that  man,  over 
w’hofc  alhes  IVit  will  mourn,  Chanij 
fend  forth  a  figh,  Virtue  look  ferene  and 
unmoved,  and  Religion  difdain  to  affume 
an  afped  of  either  pleafurc  or  tiiumph. 

Voltaire  w'as  a  man  fomew^hat  abote 
middle  fize,  of  an  arid  bodily  conftitu- 
tion,  a  meagre  countenance,  and  a  (len¬ 
der  form.  His  eye  was  ardent,  quick, 
and  penetrating ;  an  air  of  pleafantry, 
tinged  w  ith  malignity,  reigned  in  his  fea¬ 
tures  ;  I  he  quicknefs  and  vivacity  of  his 
animal  fpiri’5  w'erc  fingular  beyond  ex- 
preflion  ;  and  the  predominant  force  of 
liis  whole  mental  frame  and  intelledual 
powers  was  always  verging  towards 
pleafantry.  It  was  this  fpirit  of  pleafant¬ 
ry  tfiat  rendered  him  fociabfe ;  he  fre-* 
quented  the  to  (ludy  tlieir  follies 

arid  their  vices,  and  to  colled  anecdotes 
either  of  an  agreeable  or  interefting  na- 
tore,  to  embellifh  his  writings,  and  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  take  the  lead  in  converfalit  n. 
In  difeourfe,  and  in  his  manners,  he  uni¬ 
ted  the  ea^e  of  Ariftippus  with  the  cyni¬ 
cal  fpirit  cf  Diogenes.  He  was  incon- 
ftant  in  his  friendffiips,  if  any  of  his  con¬ 
nexions  ever  deferved  that  nam.c  ;  and 
he  carried  even  into  the  folitude  of  bis 
phHofophical  retirement  the  fpirit  of  a 
courtier  ;  for  he  was  always  faciificing  to 
the  fifing  fun,  and  funbeatirig  with  the 
incenfe  of.adulation  the  afeending  peHb- 
napes  on  the  wheel  of  fortune.  He  wa;» 
refilefs  and  inconftant  in  all  his  w^ays— * 
had  no  fixed  tenor  cf  charadcr  or  con- 
dud — had  fits  of  reafon  and  principle,  as 
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-Ml  as  of  caprice  and  paffion.  His  head 
was  clear,  his  imagination  was  lively,  and 
bis  heart,  we  fear,  was  rather  corrupt,  for 
he  treated  every  thing  with  dcnfion.  His 
pretcnfions  to  humanity  and  benevolence 
were  great !  He  undertook  and  perfor¬ 
med  noble  things  in  behalf  of  the  moft 

I  eCcntial  rights,  privileges,  and  intereffs 
of  mankind ;  but  that  we  may  not  be  too 
much  dazzled  by  thefe  glaring  colours  of 
public  virtue,  let  us  take  up  the  moral 
prifm,  and  charity  and  candour  will  not 
prevent  our  learning  by  the  experiment, 
that  an  exceflive  vanity,  and  a  boundlels 
avarice,  were  always  blending  their  im- 
I  pure  effMvta  with  thefe  rays  of  light.  He 

I  was  ambitious  of  adding  to  his  well-de- 

fervecl  fame  as  a  poet,  the  reputation  of 
a  profound  philofopher,  and  an  eminent 
hiltorian.  The  opinions  of  the  learned 
have  been  greatly  divided  about  the  de¬ 
gree  of  merit  clue  to  him  in  thefe  three 
characters ;  and  here  candour  and  impar¬ 
tial  criticifm  will  fleer  a  middle  way  be¬ 
tween  the  pompous  adulation  of  his 
friends,  and  the  malignant  exaggerations 
of  his  ptrlonal  enemies.  As  a  poet,  he 
had  more  wit  than  genius  ;  and,  ge¬ 
nerally  fpeaking,  he  was  more  plenfing 
and  afedting,  than  arduous  and  fublime. 
His  vcrfification  is  eafy,  flownng,  melo¬ 
dious,  enchanting  ;  —  his  delcriptions 
lively  and  touching  ;  and  he  has  painted 
many  fuuations,  afTcdting  to  humanity, 
with  energy  and  pathos — with  the  freOiefl 
and  moft  genuine  colours  of  nature  and 
truth.  His  tragedies,  in  general,  are  ex¬ 
cellent  ;  his  Hgnriade  is  a  fine  poem — his 
PucelUy  or  Maid  of  Orleans,  ought  to  be 
hid  in  a  privy  on  tiic  fummit  of  Parnafiu."; 
but  it  is  very  fingular,  that,  with  Inch  an 
abundant  and  rich  vein  of  plcafanti  y  and 
humo'ir  as  he  pofTefTed,  he  was  incapable 
of  making  ary  figure  in  comedy.  He -was 
not  a  profound  philofopher,  and  yet  he 
was  far  fronn  being  ignorant  in  this  line 
nf  fcience  ; — he  was  a  tolerable  metaphy- 
fician  of  the  fecond  clafs, — and  he  had, 
in  the  earlier  parts  of  his  life,  made  fonie 
proficiency  in  natural  philoibphy. — We 
mull  not  look  upon  him  as  a  mean  liillo- 
rian,  hecaufe  he  disfigured  the  Life  and 
Rwi^in  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  compofed 
a  flovetily  H»u(u*y  of  RulTia:  for  his  Age 
of  Lewis  XIV.  his  Efiay  on  Univerfal 
Hiftory,  will  give  him  a  very  conliueiab!e 
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elegant  literature  wore  very  gre^t.  Not- 
withftanding  all  this,  he  is  laid  to  have 
been  fuperficial ;  and  this  may  be  more  or 
lefstrue;  for  though  his  application  to 
ftudy  was  keen  and  alTiduous,  yet  hU 
reftleiTnefs  and  inconllancy  of  mind  were 
fuch  as  rendered  him  incapable  of  dwel¬ 
ling  long  enough  upon  any  fuhjcclto  un- 
derftand  it  thoi  oughly.-~H'iS  ofe  is  high¬ 
ly  and  defcrvedly  efteemed  :  few  of  tlie 
French  writers  equal  him  in  purity,  ele¬ 
gance,  facility,  and  Attic  fiilt:  liinplicity 
reigns  even  in  thofe  phrafrs,  where  his 
wit  is  moft  livtdy,  and  his  cxprclVion  is 
moft  ingenious.— It  rnuft  be  contcftl.'d, 
and  the  circumftancc  is  lingular,  that 
though  his  imagination  was  avftive,  ver- 
faille  and  lively,  he  had  little  invention. 
— His  repetitions  are  Ihamcfiil — he  is 
ever  melting  old  thoughts  into  new  forma 
— nay,  often  he  is  not  even  at  the  pains  of 
varying  the  forms.— We  would  call  a 
(hade  over  his  vices,  whicn  were  ftriking; 
— let  that  Jefpotic  jealoirV’ which  could 
bear  no  rival  in  literary  fame — let  that 
malignant  ii  ritahility,  tint  made  him 
fwell  with  venom,  like  a  h  fling  fnake, 
againft  all  coutradi^i^tion  and  crit'cifm — 
let  that  ungenerous  bigotry  which  maefe 
him  perfevere  in,  and  even  repeat  his  er¬ 
rors,  when  they  had  been  palpably  expo- 
fed, — let  ail  thefe  be  cohtemplaled  with 
compalTionjif  they  cannot  be  entirely  bu¬ 
ried  in  oblivion. — He  now  rells  from  his 
labours  of  animolity  and  contention  ; 
and  grant  it,  Heaven*  that  his  ccor/i,  in 
tiiis  part  of  his  career,  viny  not  folloio 
him! — VVcpifs  over  in  liience  ilie  cir- 
cumftancial  detail  eft'  his  character  and 
condinh  with  refpedt  to  religion  and  mo¬ 
ral  >. —  VVe  ftiall  only  obferve,  that  his 
oppofition  toChriltianIty  wasnot  only  in¬ 
decent  ^uid  difingenuoiivS,  but  was,  more¬ 
over,  carried  on  with  a  degree  of  acri- 
monv,  fpite,  bitternefs,  and  bigotry', 
which  has  not  been  perceivable  in  the 
writ  ngs  of  any  Deift  known  to  us  in 
the  prei’ent  age.  In  Natur*il  Religion, 
though  he  feemed  fometiines  wavering, 
undetermined,  and  inc  uiliflent,  yet  lie 
never  coiit.avited  the  ftupid  frenzy  of 
atiieiun. 

I'he  reader,  wc  hope,  will  judge  with 
candour  of  this  nortraii,  or  rather  fiiper- 
ficial  iketch,  delineated  iii  a  hurry,  to 
fatisfy  that  cnriofity  which  the  removal 


and  .permanent  reputation  among  the  of  an  extraonlinary  perfonage  excites,  to 
hiftorians  of  tlx  Dreleat  age.  His  know-  know  fomething  of  wheq 

ledge  was  cxtenfive,  his  reading  prodi-  he  is  no  more — in  our  fphere. 
gk)us,  and  his  attainments  in  polite  and  lyj. 
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Memoirs  ef  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  Belles  Lettres  of  Berlin, /or 
the  year  1775,  ^jdth  the  Hi/lory  relative 
to  that  year,  [P.  a6l.J 

Mem.  II.  Phyfo^nemy^  ijc.  By  M. 

F  O  K  M  E  Y . 

Here  we  fee  a  formidable  attack  on 
the  phyiiognomical  fyflern  of  l^ava- 
ter^  the  ta«noi;s  Deacon  of  Zurich,  whofe 
great  work  has  already  fvvellcd  to  four 
volumes,  4to,  of  an  enormous  price. 
This  book,  which  was  p  )mpouny  pro¬ 
claimed,  before  its  publicatio-n,  as  an 
in.dtimablc  prrfcnt  to  the  republic  of  let¬ 
ters,  and  was  encouraged  by  the  nume- 
Kius  fiibfcriptions  of  king;',  princes, 
counts,  and  barons,  is,  after  all,  a  fplcn- 
did  iiupofition  upon  the  curiolity  and 
creduli^v  of  mankind.  When  we  call  it 
an  hnpnf.tion^weL  do  not  mean  to  impeach 
the  integrity  or  honour  of  its  author. 
We  believe  M.  L  water  to  be  a  good 
man:  we  difeern  in  his  writings  a  pi. ms 
and  benevolent  heart,  and  a  conhderable 
portion  of  genius  and  tafte:  but  thefe 
are  peipetudly  di^figu^ed  throughout 
his  book,  by  the  exccntiic  flights  of  an 
t  irregular  imagination,  which  i  ever  mix- 
f  ing  an  incoherent  and  unintellig^ible  jar¬ 
gon  with  elegant  and  happy  ftrokes  of 
fenfe,  nature,  and  truth. 

After  Lavater’s  book  appeared,  and 
drew  fixtcen  pounds  fterling  from  every 
purchafer,  phyliognomy  began  to  grow 
a  feribus  affair,  and  every  face  became  a 
matter  of  confequence,  more  immediate¬ 
ly  to  the  initiated  connobfeur,  and  more 
remotely  to  the  public.  Lavater  preten¬ 
ded,  that  all  was  phyfiognomy  in  the  hu* 
man  frame,  and  in  its  various  parts, 
motions,  and  afpe^s  ;  /.  e*  that  all  thefe 
gave  certain  inclications  of  moral  charac* 
ter  and  intelledlual  capacity  to  fuch  as 
were  enabled  by  nature  and  obfervatioii 
to  interpret  them. 

M.  Samuel  Formey  fteps  forth  againft 
the  wizard  of  Zurich,  and  to  the  great 
confolation  of  thofe  who  have  rowyh  fea¬ 
tures,  but  j^entle  hearts^  he  knocks  in 
pieces  Lavater’s  fanciful  fyftcm,  and 
fhtwe,  that  the  old  proverb,  Fronti  nulla 
fklesy  will  ftan.d  its  ground.  He  need  not, 
indeed,  have  taken  up  two  pages  to  turn 
into  ridicule  Lavatcr  and  Pernety,  for 
giving  fuch  an  cxtenfive  fignification  to 
the  term  Phyliognomy,  as  might  juftify 
its  applkation  to  objeefts  very  different 
^rom  human  faces  (to  houfes  and  gardens^ 
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for  example),  and  might  authorife  ai 
aftronomer  to  fay,  that  he  had  been  ob- 
ferving,  on  fuch  anight,  the  phyfiognomy 
of  Saturn^s  ring,  and  fo  on.  ^ 

Our  Academician  defines  phyfiogno- 
my  to  be  that  wh'xch  enables  us  to  jud^e 
of  the  ideas,  fentiments,  undc-rftandin^ 
and  heart  of  any  perfon,  by  the  examU 
nation  of  his  countenance  and  external 
figure.  'Confining  his  refearches  thus  to 
the  human  fpecies  (though  the  lowtr 
animals  be  alfo  within  the  fpherc  of  pliy. 
liognomical  fcicnce),  he  begir(S  by  ub- 
ferving,  that  though  the  form,  propor- 
tious,  and  attitudes  of  the  various  num¬ 
bers  of  the  body  may  furnifh  matter  of 
obfervation  to  theph*.  fiognomift,as\ve!la3 
the  lines  and  features  of  the  countenance, 
yet  their  indications  are  much  more 
feeble  and  ambiguous  than  thofe  of  the 
countenance,  the  only  mirror  of  the  foul 
in  which  the  phyliognomift  can  hope  to 
make  any  difeaveries  of  conrcqnence. 
Not  that  M.  Formey  doubts  of  the  joint 
influence  of  every  part  of  the  human 
frame  (from  the  principle  of  life  to  the 
molt  minute  fibre)  in  forming  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  conftitulioo  of  the  indivitUwl ; 
for  here  our  academical  divine  is  m^e- 
rialift  enough  in  all  confcience,  but  that 
he  thinks  it  impoflible  (and  fo  far  he  is 
certainly  in  the  right)  to  carry  the  analy¬ 
tical  inveft’gatlon  of  the  various  parts  of 
tire  animal  oeconomy  fo  far  as  to  perceive, 
aprioii,  their  connection  with,  and  indi¬ 
cation  of,  moral  character.  It  is  only 
the  author  of  that  complicated  macHne, 
called  luan^  that  can  embrace  truly  this 
conaieClion;  the  Creator  and  Preferver 
only  can  be  the  true  phyfiognomift  in  the 
cxtenfive  fignification  which  Lavater  gives 
to  that  term. 

M.  Formey  therefore  confines  the  phy- 
fiogiiomift  to  the  human  countenance, 
and  fliews  that,  even  in  this  limited  fphei  e, 
his  inveftigations  of  character  will  be  dif- 
concerted  and  baffled  by  fo  many  ob- 
ftacles,  that  a  multitude  of  individuals 
will  efcape  from  his  jurifdiCtion,  give  the 
lie  to  his  oracular  decifions,  and  prove 
his  fcience  defective  and  ambiguous. — 
M.  Formey  maintains  this  aflertion  by 
various  obfervations,  which  are  far  from 
being  fo  trite  as  the  remarks  of  this  aca¬ 
demician  generally  are. 

He'obferves,  in  the  firft  place,  that  the 
true  and*  primitive  phyfiognomy  is  that 
which  every  one  brings  with  him  (or  her) 
into  the  world,  fuppofing  the  new  born 
child  in  a  found  ftate,  and  born  of  a 
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thv  mother,  becaufe,  confidering  the 
cou-raion  of  the  Jatut  with  the  ...other 
during  the  time  of  geaat.o..,  it  fi.f- 
fcr  many  cliflocations  and  changes  before 
its  birth,  from  the  paflions,  emotions, 
and  agitations  of  its  parent.  Now  it 
the  child  were  always  nouriihed  with  the 
moll  fiiitable  aliments,  kept  exempt  from 
thole  violent  emotions  that  aiife  troin 
the  diforders  bf  the  body — the  paflions 
of  the  mind  and  the  events  of  life,  if  it 
pafled  through  the  different  ftages  of  life 
without  feeling  any  affev^ions  but  thole 
that  are  pleafing,  gchtle,  and  fldutary  ; 
and  if  noalteration,  no  depravation,  phy  fi- 
cal  or  morril,  happened  in  its  corporeal 
or  mental  frame,  the  perfon  would  have, 
in  an  advanced  old  age,  the  fame  phy- 
fiognomy  which  he  had  in  the  firll  ftage  of 
infancy  ;  but  fuch  an  individual,  with 
fuch  a  permanent  phyfiognomy,  is  an  ob- 
ied  merely  ideal,  and  our  Academician 
finds  nothing  that  approaches  to  it  ex¬ 
cept  among  the  favages*,  who  have  ne- 

•  On  thisoccafion  M.  Formey  (who  has,  hy 
turns,  on  vaiious  occafions,  maintained  and 
attacked  the  mofl  ticklifii  points  of  orthodoxy, 
hetelodoxy,  and  paradoxy)  puts  on  the  veil  of 
Jean  Jac.  Roulleau,  and  fwells  the  panegyrical 
trumpet  in  praife  of  the  favages.  They  fiir- 
pafs  us  in  all  the  qualities  of  which  the  human 
body  is  fulccptible  :  their  faces  are  more  hcau- 
tiful  and  elegant  than  ours,  if  they  did  r>ot 
fpoil  them  with  painting,  tatooing,  and  fall'e 
ornaments:  they  are  indeed  (confelles  he) 
limited  in  their  knowledge,  {Is  not  this  rnthcr 
yielding  too  much? )  but  they  give  many  proofs 
of  good  fenfeand  refleOion,  and  arc  lupeiior  to 
ns  in  fenfibility  of  heart :  they  are  faid  here 
and  there  to  be  ferocious  atrd  cruel;  but  onr 
Author  does  not  believe  this,  bccaul'e  man  is  itot 
horn  Inch ;  and  he  foftens,  with  great  labour  and 
art,  the  horrors  of  Canibalifin,  or  maioeHting, 
which  are  alledged  in  fnpport-of  this  accufation. 
1  bis  pafJage  is  remarkable  ;  we  fhall  there¬ 
fore  give  it  in  the  very  words  of  oui  academi¬ 
cian  :  “  The  cnllom  of  man-eating,  among 
^  few  favage  nations,  does  not  proceed  from 
the  love  of  human  flelh,  which,  after  all,  can¬ 
not  be  proved  more  criminal,  or,  moi  ally  fptak- 
ing,  more  odious  than  the  love  of  ewher  ani¬ 
mal  flelh.  When  a  man  is  condemned  to  die, 
and  focicty  mufl  lofe  a  memlier,  it  is  pretty 
equal  whether  he  be  hanged,  burned,  or  cut 
in  pieces  and  eaten.  Infants  arc  w-orfe  treated 
in  China  ;  they  are  throwu  into  the  water  like 
flogs,  and  the  rivers  arc  ccvcied  v.ilh  them  ; 
nay,  they  are  fometimes  fold  (o  make  child- 
hrothf  which  refemblcs  grtatlv  chickeu-broth, 
and  is  faid  to  be  of  great  efficacy  iti  diforders 
of  the  breaft.  Among  the  favages,  or  railier 
Hi  two  or  tUec  nations  fo  called,  Cauibaliim 


ver  been  corrupted  by  civil  fociety.  lie 
therefore  concludes  that  the  phyfiogno- 
mies  of  the  lavages  are  the  true  teaiurcs 
of  nature,  the  primitive  and  genuine  im- 
prciiions  of  humanity.  M.  Lavatcr  nn*/ 
reply,  that  this  obfervation  is  nothing  tj 
the  purpore,  rince  the  objedt  of  tb.e  fcicncc 
in  qneflion  is  to  intcfrpret,  not  tb.e  pri.mi- 
tive,  but  the  prefent  and  adliial  pliyliog- 
nomy  of  onr  contemporaries,  andoftlu/re 
whom  it  is  oi  confequence  to  us  to  know 
thoroughly,  with  reipec^  tolheir  charac¬ 
ter,  capacity,  and  difpoiitions,  to  tiie 
cndtiiat  wc  may  aired  our  coudn^t  ac¬ 
cordingly.  M,  Formey  anfwcfs  (In  a 
mukiuide  of  words  andfome  digrcliions) 
that  even  in  this  point  of  view,  pbyiiogno- 
ntical  Icience  is  unworthy  or  the  p'ains  be¬ 
llowed  upon  it,  and  can  never  produce 
any  thing  fnpciior  to  the  manner  of  jiulg-‘ 
ing  faces  and  features  th.at  has  prevailed  ' 
lince  the  oiigiuof  civil  fociety.  More 
Specially — the  method  of  judging  by- 
portraits,  prints,  Ikctches,  ami  drawingL, 
wh^h  are  fo  often  untailhful,  and  in 
which  the  fmallelt  variation  horn  tlic 
original  mayproiluce  an  efleu  iai  deket 
in  the  reprefentation  ol  cliaiatiU r,  is  un¬ 
certain  and  fallacious,  and  it  is  born 
thefc,  nevertlicicfs,  that  M.  Tivatci  has 
judged,  and  that  the  phyliugnuinill  mufl 
judge  ill  a  multitude  of  cafes. 

But,  in  the /ccovj where  the  ori¬ 
ginal  countenance  is  pufen'ed  to  tlie 
phyliogni  mill,  the  features  and  lines 
trom  whence  tlie  character  is  to  he  (ic- 
duced,  may  have  been,  and  aiitualiy  liavc 
been,  in  innumerable  cafes,  inllocnccei, 
altered,  mcalili  <1,  aftca^ted  by  fuch  a 
miiltitiide  of  caufes  of  a  j>hyiic  Tl  and  ac¬ 
cidental  nature,  that  the  ^ead^r  of  fact  i 
is  perpcliMlly  expofed  to  take  for  indica¬ 
tions  c)f  chara^ler  lines  and  features  that 
have  received  their  modifications  from 
very  diifcient  principles  ;  this  obferva- 
tion  (which  our  academician^  illuflrates 
by  exampb  s  aud  fads,  mingUd  with  a 
great  ileal  of  fuper  flnous  chit-chat)  is  cer¬ 
tainly  jiili.  It  is  eaiy  to  be  conceived 
how  varioufly  the  phyfiognomy  may  be 
influenced  by  the  lint  arm.  nts  of  tlnd’e  an- 
ceflois  who  have  contributed  diredly  or 

confifls  in  roalbng  frme  prifoners,  hacking 
and  eating  them.  \V’’Iiat  great  matter  ^  ’I  he 
man  who  conliders  tilings  attentively  u'  uld 
rec'  il  viith  mere  horror  friuTi  the  erndtics 
committed  in  the  wars  of  Europe,  nay  frooi 
an  accurate  relation  of  the  facking  of  Hergcn- 
op-Zoom,  than  from  the  view  of  a  najicd  fa- 
— J^i  avo  ! 
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coMaterally  to  its  formation,  by  hen^di- 
tary  difeafes,  by  accidcncal  difordcrs, 
fuch  as  convulfions,  gout,  fcurvy,  and 
confiiinption,  by  the  influences  ot  phyti- 
cal  as  well  as  moral  educati  n,  by  fud- 
den  emotion^"  occafioned  by  fiighttul  ob¬ 
jects  or  furprifing  accidents  ;  all  thefe  (to 
which  we  may  add  the  hideous  ravage 
made  by  the  fmall-pox  among  the  natu¬ 
ral  features)  hide  the  phyiiognomy  under 
a  heap  of  ruins,  where  it  is  as  much  dif- 
figured,  and  as  inacceflible,  as  are  the 
treafui  cs  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy  un¬ 
der  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  principal  ideas 
which  oiir  learned  academician  and  di¬ 
vine  employs  to  the  fallacy  and  am¬ 
biguity  of  phyfiognomic^l  fcience,  and 
which  he  has  intermixed  with  pleafant 
(lories,  amufiog  anecdotes,  and  fevcral 
alliiiions,  relations,  and  examples  that 
have,  we  think,  too  loofe  and  obfeene 
an  afpe<5l  to  be  exhibited  to  a  grave  aca¬ 
demy  by  a  grey- haired  theologian. 

QTo  be  continued, 

Letters  in  Anfwer  to  Dr  Price’j  tw^ 
Pamphlets  on  CMl  Liberty^  See.  With 
Remarks  on  the  Parliamentary  Debates 
af  lajl  Sejftony  as  they  appeared  in  the 
Ne^vs‘ Papers,  Alfoy  Copies  of  Four  Let- 
ters  concerning  the  Slattery  of  the  Coh 
liersy  Coal- bearers y  and  Salters  in  Scot¬ 
land  ;  addrefed  to  the  Members  cj  the 
tioufe  of  Commons y  in  the  year  1774.  By 
J4>hn  Stevenfon.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Burnet, 
&c.  London. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  contents  of 
this  large  pamphlet,  written  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  meafurcs  of  government, 
^ith  ref,)C<fl  to  America,  hath  already  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  newfpapers,  in  which  the 
Author  firft  conveyed  his  ihoughls  to  the 
public,  in  the  form  of  Letters,  Thefe 
Letters  (t\fenty  one  in  number)  are  now 
collctfled,  and  prefaced  by  fome  obferva- 
tions, among  whiA  we  find  the  following: 

Confidering/’  fays  he,  **  Dr  Price 
as  a  diflenting  minifter,  I  thought  diflen- 
ters  were  in  danger  of  being  deemed  dif- 
affected  to  government,  through  his  con- 
dudl|  and  therefore  I  en'ered  the  lift 
with  him  as  aproteftant  diflenter.  That 
amazing  degree  to  which  the  doctor  had 
proceeded,  in  his  oppofilion  to  legal  go¬ 
vernment,  rendered  fuch  a  feverity  on 
my  part  necelTary  ;  which,  had  he  beco 
UU  dating,  I  ibouid  not  have  thought  ad- 


vifable.  When  a  minifter  of  the  gofpc! 
contumacioufly  overleaps  the  boundarr 
of  his  province,  that  deference  which  i, 
otherwife  due  to  his  lacred  character  be- 
comes  forfeited  :  and  he  muft  expect  to 
be  treated  as  an  inhabitant  of  that  ground 
on  which  he  has  placed  himfelf,  Wh^n 
endeavours  are  ufed  to  deftroy  all  filial 
affection  ;  when  dodlrines  are  inculcated 
which  have  a  tendency  to  exterminate  all 
legal  authority ;  and  when  repeated  at- 
tempts  arc  made  to  render  civil  focietv  a 
feene  of  rapacity,  anarchy,  and  carnage! 
it  is  impofliblc  that  language  too  fevere 
can  be  applied  to  the  author  of  fuch  me* 
ditated  devaltation.  Some  may  probably 
alk,  why  I  have  quoted  fo  many  pafl'ages 
of  feripture  in  a  political  controverly? 
In  anfwer  to  fuch,  I  beg  lea^e  to  obferve, 
that,  although  the  fubjedt  be  of  a  civil 
nature,  the  Scriptures  are  properly  ap¬ 
plicable  ;  and,  as  the  author  whom  I  op- 
pofe  is  a  clergyman,  he  is  obliged  to  ac- 
quiefee  in  that  authority,  which  fome 
laymen,  from  the  deiftical  difpofition  of 
the  age,  might  probably  attempt  to  turn 
into  ridicule.’’ 

As  a  Dffentery  Mr  S.  may  have  done 
well  to  ftand  forth  in  defence  of  the  poli* 
tical  credit  of  his  Proteftant  brethren ; 
but  if  he  had  exerted  his  abilities  in  tlicir 
behalf  with  more  moderation  as  a  govern¬ 
ment  champion,  and  behaved  with  more 
decency  toward  a  perfon  fo  rcfpedlable  as 
Dr  Price  is,  both  in  his  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  character,  the  diflenters,  in  general, 
would  not,  perhaps,  have  thought  ilieleis 
highly  of  their  advocate, — cxclufive  of  his 
great  merit  as  a  zealous  loyalijl,  Mr  S. 
is  evidently  a  man  of  good  parts,  and 
found  iinaerftanding ;  and  if  he  couM 
conduct  an  argument  with  lefs  heat,  and 
lefs  acrimony  of  expreflion  toward  his  op¬ 
ponents,  he,  probably,  would  not  be 
deemed  a  contemptible  writer.  M. 


To  our  Correspondents. 

Wc  would  recommend  to  Mr  D.  to  curtail 
the  Argument  of  his  Tale  of  Carborn. —  i  he 
length  of  this  has  been  the  caufe  of  its  delay. 

The  young  Gentleman’s  Elegy  lhall  have 
a  place. 

The  Epitaph  on  Mr  C.  F.  is  but  indiiTe- 
rent. 

Philo-Mu3arum’s  Verfes  are  excellent  in¬ 
deed — for  the  Dunce's  Den, 

We  refer  Harry  VIII.  for  fatisfa£tion  on  hit 
fubjefl,  to  the  6rft  article  of  the  Noics,  p. 
of  this  vdome* 


